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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Tue plate of fashions, on the opposite page, is, in the 
beauty of the costumes and the elegance of the engraving, 
superior to any thing which has yet appeared in this 
country. We intend to bring the reports of the fashions 
to the-highest perfection of which they are capable, and 

-eontinue our endeavors to surpass all other maga- 
zines.in the finish of our engravings, the beauty of our 
coloriig, and the variety of the -styles. The present 
plate has’been engraved on steel after designs forwarded 
from Paris, We are thus enabled to anticipate the 
London arrivals, since we obtain our pattern at first 
hand. Fp 

Fig. 1.—A Canwiacr Datss of pale blue cachemire; 
mantle of peach-colored gros de Tours ; the form round 
at the back, and edged with a broad frilling of the same 


‘as far as the arms, the front of the mantle gathered so 


as to show:the form of the waist, and faced with black 
velvet, the’ shoulders decorated with a fancy silk cord 
trimming, from which depends cords and tassels. Ca- 
pote of white velours ¢épinglé, very shallow at the ears, 
and ornamented on each side of the interior with small 
blue roses, the exterior simply decorated with a beautiful 
white Russian plume, drooping from the centre of the 
crown. ais 

Fig. 2.—A Waxxine Dress of fawn colored silk, 
over which is worn a short green manteau, fringed 
round the edges, ornamentéd with cord, and having a 
neeud and tassels at the arm-hole. Broad collar, fringed 
and embroidered. Capote of a light pink, shallow at 
the ears, and ornamented on each side of the interior 
with small blush roses: the exterior decorated, on the 
left side, with marabouts. 

Fig. 3—Mornine Dress of light stone-colored 
silk ; the sleeves tight and plain; waist rounded;.a small 
collar is worn; and lace cuffs. Lace cape falling low at 
the ears, and ornamented on each side with roses and 
rose-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—A Roze vz Caamere, with full sleeves, 

ght at the wrists. Cap low at the ears, with blue roses 
and ribbon to match. 

Vo. il.—9 





Fig. 5.—Watxtxe Dress of ‘delicate light green 
silk, fitting tight to the bust, and trimmed round the 
shoulders and down to the waist with three rows of 
lace, with a rosette, of the same material of the dress, in 
front. Sleeves tight, and trimmed above the elbow with 
lace, -to correspond with the dress: Bonnet of white 
velours épinglé, ornamented inside with small flowers, 
and trimmed outside with a Russian plume. 

Fig. 6.—An Eventne Dress of light blue silk ; 
rounded at the waist; sleeves short with a fall of lace; 
round lace cape with rosette in front. The hair is 
braided in front as well as back; and ornamented in 
front of the ears with roses and wild flowers. Gloves, 
reaching half way to the sleeve, are worn on the arm. 

From the notices of our correspondent we digest the 
following general remarks. 

Bonyets.—No change has yet occurred in the form 
of bonnets, which continue to be worn short at the ears, 
and ornamented usually with marabouts or a Russian 
plume. The wadded capotes of which we spoke last 
month are most beautiful when quilted in the lozenge 
form, and trimmed with a peony of ribbon; but, with 
the approach of spring, this article is losing its popu- 
larity. Perhaps the most beautiful bonnets that have 
lately appeared in London, are those in white gros 
d@’ afrique, and those in brown velvet, decorated with 
long drooping feathers outside, and. ornamented in the 
interior with very small roses. ‘These styles, it will be 
seen, appear in two of our costumes. There is a capote 
of drawn satin scabieuse (a kind.of beetle color) which 
has had quite a run: the exteriorof the front.is trimmed 
with three rows of light looking black. lace. A half 
garland of Florence roses is placed at the side, low on - 
the crown, and is encircled with a falling of black lace, — 
the form of this capote being rather deep and close. — 
The ribbons are generally of satin, a double face, and 
according to the color of the capote. : i 

Evestxc Dnesses.—For evening toilettes, whether 
at a ball, a party, or in the parlor, there is every variety 
of style, and perhaps in nothing can a lady’s taste 
be more perceptible than in her evening dress. No one 
should slavishly adopt any pattern, however elegant it 
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may be, without first considering how it will harmonize 
with her figure, complexion, her general style of beauty, 
and the occasion for which it is to be worn. Taste 
consists in the adaptation of models to new circum- 
stances, rather than in a servile imitation even of the 
best styles. The dress which looks beautiful on one 
person, is often unfit for another. Here is the province 
where a lady possessed of taste is called on to exercise 
her judgment ; and by selecting the most appropriate of 
our costuines, and adapting it gracefully to herself, she 
will learn more of the art of dress in a few days, than 
by a slavish copying of styles in a life time. Our object 
is to direct the attention of the sex to this subject, and, 
by publishing the latest and loveliest designs, accom- 
panying the plates with fu!l letter press instructions, to 
enable every lady to be the designer of her own dress. 
This is an art which every female should possess ; for a 
graceful dress is to the person what a finished manner 
is to the mind. Neither, perhaps, add to the intrinsic 
worth of the individual, but both create a favorable first 
impression, and—to use another metaphor—serve as a 
setting to the diamond. Nor does taste in dress require 
extravagance. The Parisian grisette is as well, though 
not perhaps so richly dressed as the daughter of the 
Parisian banker; and the error of the sex in America 
has been the belief that costliness of dress is necessary 
for taste. 

For ball dress we have an elegant robe a triple jupe, 
the two under skirts in rich cerise colored satin, each 
trimmed with a flounce of English appliqué lace, the 
second jupe merely reaching to the head of the flounce 
on the under oue ; the third, or upper one being entirely 
composed of the same kind of lace, and just reaching to 
the top of the volant on the second jupe. ‘The corsage 
plain, and pointed, and v.ry much stiffened, composed 
of tulle lined with cerise satin, and trimmed with a 
double cape of lace, the under one descending upon the 
front just to the point of the waist, and the second 
caught on each side, showing the entire centre of the 
bust, which is also of lace. Short sleeves formed en- 
tirel) of two rows of the same English point. 

Another and a lighter style, though not less elegant, 
is a dress in pink tulle, d triple jupe, each jupe raised 
oa either side, and. caught with a bouquet of beautiful 
little Easter daises. The body of this dress is worn 
very low, en pointe, and decorated with a drapery, at- 


tached on each side of the front by a bouquet to match | 


those on the skirts, the sleeves very short, trimmed with 
; _Manchetles of lace. It will be as well to remark here 


hat sleeves for ball and evening dresses are now in- 
variably made very small and short, and very little 


"trimmed. 
Nectiee ano Harr Dress,—The corsages are 
mostly: mace plain, the point of the waist being but 
slightly marked ; for /e grande toilette, half high bodies 
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are preferred, accompanied with a square pelerine, or a 
bias embroidered in soutache, which is formed to the 
shoulders in the shape of a child’s tablier. For morn- 
ing promenades irs Rose Pepincores are in vogue ; 
they are generally made in Pckin silk, the body per- 
feetly plain, and sleeves a double bias, the only trim- 
ming on the dress being two rows of silk buttons, 
reaching on each side of the front of the corsage and 
jupe. 

Le Parerot Russe.—This style of mantle is super- 
seding the crispins. The paletot can be worn over 
almost any kind of toilette, without giving the figure 
any additional size. They are of satin, velvet and 
cachemire ; with the ends of the front either round or 
square; it may be left open in front so as to fall back, 
or it can be closed when it forms a warm covering for 
the chest. : 

Coirrurrs.—For an eveni’g coiffure; we cannot 
help giving the preference to those that are the most 
simple and elegant; and the one of all others that we 
would recommend to the attention of our fair friends, 
is the coiffure Marquise. It has all the coquetry and 
grace of the time of Louis XIV., or Pompadour, being 
composed of a very long and very broad lappel of lace ; 
forming on one side one or two long loops falling over 
the ear, just to the neck, the other side being c. ught by 
a puff of blonde or ¢tdle, intermixed with small rose 
buds ; the lappet is passed round the back of this puff, 
crosses the head, and again falling very low on the opposite 
sidé, leaving the back of the hair to be seen. Le bonnet 
douairriére is, notwithstanding its name, one of the 
most youthful and coquettish little head dresses that 
can possibly ke imagined—being a dvtble coronet of 
very small roses, pompons, divided by puffings of blonde, 
forming also two small puffs just about the ear. 

Lacse.—For an evening, the camails are still much 
worn, particularly those in Venetian point or Brussels 
lace, others in the Louis XIV., appliqué; they are 
admirably adapted for the theatre, or evening so rees. 
A new style of berthe has also just made its appearance, 
the form of it being open in the front, the corners square, 
and very deep; these are mostly worn with a very low 
dress, composed generally of velvet, the corsage being 
made perfectly plain. Those pretty little chemisettes, 
called Chevaliere, the Petrarque collars—the corners 
of which are°very much pointed, and the Yollandes 
collars, which are in guimpe, and reach nearly as high 
as the throat, are the most successful negligée novelties 
that have lately appeared. 

Frowers.—Those most worn and distinguished at 
the present time, are branches of the Indian cotton tree, 
flowers made of marabout, and ornamented with leaves 
of shaded orange, colored velvet; the coiffure alinga, 
being a shaded plume lilac spotted with black, the plume 
zephyrina, red and brown. The coiffure Rachel, com- 




















TO 


BLANCHE.—ANNA WHITE 


posed of a wreath of marabouts, the caso ir in flame | 


color and black, and those beautiful rose buds with their 
golden leaves, are all so truly beautiful, we know not 
which to admire most. Then, again, those elegant gar- 
lands of moss, i.:terspersed with small rose buds, and 


intended for the decoration of ball dresses, and the | 
tubéreuse, which is so charming for the decorating of | 


those becoming velvet capotes. For a ball coiffure, no- 
thing can be more distingué than the Carlutta wreath, 
composed of coral, and mixed with miniature vine leaves, 
in velvet retouché. 


TO BLANCHE. 


BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 
Sina, oh! sing that liquid strain 
To my thirsty soul again— 
Even now within thine eyes 
What a gush of music lies! 
For thy soul is running o’er, 
Running over from the brim, 
And if thou wilt let arise 
Half its hidden melodies 
To thy lips, they will outpour 
Music such as ne’er before 
Burst except from Seraphim! 


Sing, oh! sing that pensive strain— 
Softer than the April rain; 

Or the wind of summer wood 
Laughing on the solitude ; 

Or the silver drops of morn 
Ringing from the grasses shorn ; 
Or the night breeze of the skies 
Full of mystic melodies; 

Or the ripples’ tinkling feet 
Where the gurgling waters meet, 
Murm'ring o’er their pebbly bed 
To the still moon overhead. 


Sing, oh! sing that melting strain, 
Dissolving all my soul again. 
Ever on its mem’ry throng 
Broken snatches of thy song— 
In my dreams I hear thee sing 
As if poised on angel wing 
In the upper air; 
When the stars are in the sky 
Then a gush of melody 
All around me streams, 
All around, as if her beams 
Molten music were! 
Often then across my eyes 
Comes a dewy film, 
And I see thee in’ the skies 
Brighter than the Cherubim. 
Oh! in visions is it given 
Thus to know thou art of heayen? 


ANNA WHITE. 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


Tarre were four of us, all named Anna, born in the 
same year, close neighbors and schoolmates from infancy 
We had been stiawberrying together in the meadows, 
moss hunting on the rocks, and flower culling in the 


| green hollows, year after year, till Anna White, the 
| youngest of our band, by two months, was sixteen, 


and we met to celebrate her birth-day with tea beneath 
the “front arbor shade,” and a search after spring blos- 
soms. 

A shy, pretty creature was Anna White, her com- 
plexion was fair as an infant’s, and the brightest golden 
curls that ever adorned a human head, shaded the soft 


| rose tinge that bloomed on her cheek. She looked 


perfectly lovely, when we sat down together on a pic- 


| turesque old rock, back of the house, to arrange the 


violets and May flowers we had gathered in the holiow 
below, on that birth-day. 

We had been chatting and laughing merrily after our 
walk, but as the repose of a soft twilight stole over us, 


| the tone of our gay spirits was subdued, and a quiet 
, sadness settled on our little party. 


“T wonder where we shall all be a year from now,” 


| said Anna White, dropping her hands amid the violets 





in her lap, and lifting her large, blue eyes to the sky, 
where its purple tinge was breaking into slight ridges of 
gold. 

“ Married, I dare say,” cried the eldest of our group, 
a fine rosy girl, laughing gaily, and revealing the edge 
of her pearly teeth as she bit off the silken thread with 
which she was tying her violets. “I hope so at any 
rate, we shall soon be a set of pretty eld maids unless 
some one of us sets the example.” 

“ Buried, perhaps,” replied Anna White, thoughtfully. 

There was something in her voice that saddened us, 
and for several moments we grouped our violets in 
silence. Anna, who was always the most retiring of 
our party, spoke again before those of more lig!:tson:e 
mood had shaken off the effect of her words. 

“We have spent all our lives together,” she said, 
“and have been good friends, almost sisters: let us pro- 
mise if one of us should die before the year is out to 
watch by her in sickness, and follow her to the grave, 
close by the coffin, not in mourning as common friends 
do, but dressed in white.” 

We looked at each other, and then at her: tears stood 
in those soft eyes, and we felt that she was in earnest. 

Still the eldest of our set seemed resolute to dispel 
the gloom which was so strongly settling upon us; but 
her cheerful tones were forced, and no onc smiled_as she 
spoke, 

« Well,” she said, “it is a gloomy bond, but T agree 
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to it, provided we consent to stand bridesmaids, one and 
all, to the first that shall be married.” 

“ Perhaps Anna Taylor thinks. she will be the first to 
profit by the proposition,” said one at my right hand, 
looking demurely up from beneath her loz z eyelashes. 

Anna Taylor blushed, and smilingly held up her 
violets, as if to hide her conscious looks, for it was 
known, among us, that Lawyer Gilbert’s young student 
had walked home with her from church the previous 
Sabbath, and she was a little inclined to let us under- 
stand that there was something in it more than we 
dreamed of. 

“ And perhaps J shall be the first to claim you for the 
funeral,” said Anna White, with a faint smile. 

Again we were subdued and silent, while the young 
girl covered her face and wept. 

“What can make you so miserable?” we said at 
length, saddened by her dejection, “you should not 
render us gloomy and low spirited on your own birth- 
day, Anna White.” 
~- “TI know it,” she said meekly, “but don’t mind me; 
perhaps it all arises from feeling that we shall be parted 
soon. Ihave not told you that I am to be sent away in 
a week to another state, where my rich uncle lives.” 

“But you will come back again, surely it is not to 
live forever away from home that you are going,” we 
exclaimed. 

“No, only six months, but that seems almost a life- 
time to me. I never left home before.” 

Dear Anna White, how hard it was to part with her 
—she was so quiet, so loveable and kind, that it seemed 
impossible to get along without her! How we should 
miss those soft eyes and that pleasant smile, during six 
long months. It made us almost weep to think of it— 
so we yielded to the mood and began to dwell upon the 
future, to talk of sad things, and when nightfall came 
on, we parted for the first time with tearful eyes—still it 
was a pleasant grief, the mere poetry of affliction. 

A letter from Anna White—four closely written and 
croased pages. Three months of city tuition had improved 
her hand and style, but the impulses of her warm nature 
were still pure and fervent, education could not chill 
affections so deeply rooted as hers. Like a diamond 
her heart shone out more brightly from the polish that 
had been lavished on it. We read that letter over and 
over again. Amid all her splendor Anna was homesick : 
she yearned to roam once more through the violet hollow, 
and weave garlands on the old rock. She entreated: us 
to see lier parents every day, to inform her how they 
looked, if she was very much missed, and a thousand 
things that could only interest a loving and kind heart. 

We sent her a long answer—a joint epistle full of 
news, gossip and affectionate remembrances. I gave some 
current hints about Anna Taylor and the student, and 
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she in return, alluded rather definitely to a certain young 
Sophomore who had passed three weeks in our village, 
while suspended for helping to domiciliate a white cow 
in the fifth story of Yale College. As for the other 
Anna, we both told stories of her, and she revenged 
herself in two extra pages on us, so we were all parti- 
cularly gratified without too much display of egotism. 

Six months were gone, and still our fourth Anna, the 
gem of our chain, was away. She had got over her 
home-sickness, and was beginning to like the city—her 
letters gave no reason for this change of feeling—not so 
much as a’hint; but Mr. White had received a suspicious 
looking epistle, directed by a masculine hand, and sealed 
with great taste. Old Mrs. White took tea at our house 
the day after, and it was not long a secret that her 
daughter was engaged. 

Engaged !—the youngest by two months, and she about 
to be mgrried. She whom we had always singled out 
as “the old maid of our band, the very creature to live 
single, and visit about at our houses when we were 
settled!” It really was a hard case! Lawyer Gilbert’s 
student had gone out West, and my Sophomore was 
already restored to the honors of old Yale, and flirting 
desperately with a reigning belle of New Haven, some 
fifteen years older than himself. Anna White had 
hooked a gold fish, while we could scarcely boast a 
nibble—this came of angling in our native brooks! 
The whole affair was altogether too mortifying, and 
if any thing on earth could have made us angry with 
our play-mate, this news must have done it to a cer- 
tainty. 

If one cannot be a bride in earnest, as a substitute, 
to be a bridesmaid is not altogether an unpleasant 
alternative. The responsibility is evaded—the dress 
quite as beautiful, and when very well arranged it has 
been known to take decided effect on gentlemen’s officia- 
ting at the same ceremony, or at least to create a sensa- 
tion among the spectators. These were rather humiliating 
reflections, but we were compelled to content ourselves 
with the faint hope that Anna’s intended would bring 
somebody from the: city worth dressing for. We held 
several councils at the old rock, regarding the bridal 
costume, and nothing but a doubt that Anna might 
prefer plain white satin to watered silk prunelle, pre- 
vented us having all things in readiness before she 
returned home. 

Our play-mate came at last, a thousand times prettier 
and more graceful than when she went away, but still 
the same unpretending, kind-hearted girl that we had 
loved so well. We had a merry time of it among the 
rocks and hollows that day, and only settled a dispute 
arising from the desire which each one had to take her 
home for the night, by all staying with her and sleeping 
in the same chamber, where of “course we examined 
every article of Anna’s wardrobe before retiring, and 














ANNA WHITE. 


talked all night after. There was no teasing Anna 
about her lover, she told us quietly how tall he was, the 
color of his hair, and admitted that he had the finest 
eyes that she ever saw. That he was rich and fashion- 
able seemed scarcely to enter her thoughts, and when 
we went into ecstasies at the sight of a diamond ring he 
had given her, she opened a volume of Wordsworth and 
revealed a crimson rose-bud pressed between its leaves. 
It was his first gift, and a thousand times more precious 
than the ring, she said. We saw her touch the bud to 
her lips as she put it away, and forbore to smile, for 
every art of that sweet girl was so full of purity that she 
was secured from the merry banter which another might 
have called forth. 

About four weeks after Anna White’s return, Mr. 
Forbes, her lover, came to the village. He was indeed 
all that she had described him, aristocratic in his bearing, 
slight of form, and with a countenance remarkable for its 
high intellectual expression. He had fine eyes too, of 
that uncertain color which changes with each new com- 
bination of thought or feeling. Anna war ~ery proud 
of her lover. You could see it in the deepening bloom 
of her cheek, and the kindling of her soft eye whenever 
he uttered one of those brilliant or high-toned sentiments 
which seemed natural to his creative mind. They were 
to be married on her seventeenth birth-day, and that was 
scarcely six weeks distant. 

Mr. Forbes remained at the village nearly three weeks, 
and the night before he returned to the city Anna gave 
a little dancing party at her father’s house. The carpet 
was taken up from the spare room, all the chairs in the 
dwelling were handed against its walls, and a gayer 
throng of young creatures never was collected under 
the roof of that old farm house, though it had rung to 
the song and laughter of many a quilting frolic and 
apple-bee years before, when the grey-headed old negro 
who sat at the end of the room, in Father Whites’ cane 
chair, was a young lad, just beginning to learn Hail 
Columbia on an old fife which some Revolutionary 
officer had given him. It was a pleasant thing to see 
that old hegro assume the dignity due to his station as 
“village fiddler,” when he seated himself in the large 
chair and glowed with a look of pompous benignity on 
our happy and eager faces. With what composure he 
slowly drew forth the old violin from its green baize 
case! I can see him now, screwing up the loose keys, 
snapping his thumb across the strings, and bringing 
forth a tong-totiring wong twong that half drove us wild 
with impatience. Then he would lay the violin across 
his knees tenderly, as if it had been.a pet child—and 
begin searching the depths of that old vest pocket for a 
piece of rosin, with which he invariably set our teeth on 
an edge, by sawing it up and down his bow for at least 
three excruciating minutes. 


It was all very provoking and scarcely to be endured, 
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but at this moment I would render up the small hopes 
of fame that may be mine here or hereafter, to feel one 
hour of the lightsome joy, the champaigne sparkle of 
spirits that made my heart flutter like a bird, and my 
feet tremble on the floor as that old man toyed and 
coquetted with his instrument, and our gleeful impa- 
tience! How eagerly we watched every movement of 
those dark and withered hands. He knew it all, the 
cunning old rogue, and when our impatience was at its 
utmost height, up went the old violin to his left shoul- 
der, his head drooped lovingly toward it, he drew his 
bow gingerly across the strings once or twice, then 
down went his foot, and off went the leading couple 
like birds on a tree bough right and left, down the out- 
side, up the middle, four hands half round, till they 
stood smiling and panting at the bottom of the set, well 
disposed to a little innocent flirtation, which was ren- 
dered rather fragmentary by the necessity which they 
were under of gradually dancing their way to the head 
again. And there sat the blessed old fiddler with his 
face nestled close down to the instrument, swaying to 
and fro with each strain of music, and smiling all the 
time like an April cloud when it feels the sunshine 
playing round it. 

Anna White had learned to dance cotillions in the 
city, but this had not rendered her so fastidious that she 
could not enjoy the opera-reel, or a lively French-four 
as well as ever. She went through them both—led off 
the Irish Washerwoman with Mr. Forbes, danced the 
Cheat like a fairy, and at last sat down by an open 
window, with the delicate color deepening in her cheek 
to a rich crimson, and her soft eyes sparkling like sap- 
phires. Forbes was by her side happy as herself; his 
smile was beautiful, and his eye brilliant as he addressed 
her; and we, who were moving in the dance, now and 
then cast a merry look toward them, and whispered to 
our partners—what a beautiful couple they would make. 

Tt was a spring night, warm and pleasant; but there 
was a fresh breeze dancing merrily as ourselves among 
the foliage of an old apple tree that stood close by the 
window, where the young couple were sitting. A huge 
and rugged bough, bending beneath a rosy wreath of 
blossoms, swept across the sash, and as Anna conversed 
with her lover, she gathered a handful of the sweet buds 
which with the green leaves all bright with dew, he 
twined amid her hair. The breeze swelled up more 
freshly as the evening deepened, and once or twice the 
old tree bough was swayed against the sash, till some 
of the dew drops which deluged it were scattered over 
Anna’s uncovered neck. Her lover would. have closed 
the window, but the fragrance which swept through 
was so refreshing that she smilingly dissentedérom his 
request, persisting that there was not sufficient wind to 
harm her in the least. 

Anna White took leave of her lover the next morning, 
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without betraying the least appearance of indisposition : ' 


sie remeinbered her thoughtlessness in denying that the 
window should be closed, and was reluctant to acknow- 
ledge the effects of her imprudence. After he was gone 
she sent for us to spend the afternoon with her. Mate- 


rials for the wedding dresses had been sent from town, | 


and we were summoned to hold council regarding the 
fashion in which they we¥e to be made. Anna was 
feverish that afternoon, and she murmured something of 
a sore throat with other symptoms of cold, when we 
were disposed to be jocular regarding her flushed eyes, 
and to connect them with the departure of Mr. Forbes. 
The village dress-maker was summoned to our council, 
and after consulting various magazines and Frenclr pat- 
terns, which had been sent with the watered silks, we 
all sat diligently to work on the wedding garments. 
While they were in progress Anna remained listless 
and silent, I noticed that her cheeks flushed occasion- 
ally, and once she dropped the silk that she was hem- 
ming in her lap, and a shuddering fit came on which 
lasted several minutes; but as she did not complain, and 
resumed her work quietly when the shudder was over, 
it occasioned no remark, for we were all too young and 
heedless for much reflection on any thing that might 
happen. 

Anna’s dress was finished that day, and though it was 
just nightfall when the last rich trimmings were arranged 
on the bodice, we insisted that the bride should try it on 
before we separated. She consented with a languid 
smile, and the next moment all three of us were busy, as 
so many birds, arranging the white folds, smoothing 
down the costly lace, and descanting gaily on the exqui- 
site elegance with which it flowed around her person. 
My companions had slipped back to admire the effect 
from a distance, and I was busy witha tiny rosette which 
looped a fall of rich lace from the short sleeve. While 
arranging the gossamer trimming, my hand came in con- 
tact with the arm underneath. ‘The touch of that round 
and beautiful limb made me start. It was hot and dry, 
"yet shivered beneath my fingers as if chilled by an ague 
fit. Before I could speak, the poor girl lifted her hands 
suddenly to her forehead, reeled, and fell so heavily 
against me, that I should have sunk to the floor but for 
our companions who sprang toward us. 

Before we could divest her person of its silken gar- 
ments, Anna White was delirious. Her parents came, 
and when they bore her to a chamber, we followed ter- 
rified and heart-stricken. All that night we watched by 
her bed. The village doctor was there, and every time 
he touched her wrist or looked into her sweet face, we 
crept around him with tears in our eyes, and in trem- 
bling whispers asked if she were better. 

There was no change. She was delirious all night, and 
talked incessantly of Forbes and her wedding garments. 
She mistook the lame old doctor for her betrothed. She 
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told him that the room was close and suffocating, and 
besought him with pleading tenderness to open the sash 
and allow the cool air to sweep over her hot forehead. 
“It was eweet,’’ she said, “heavy, and fragrant with the 
scent of apple blossoms. She had danced too much, that 
was all; a little air would do her good. Why should 
he be afraid of the dew, it was so cold and refreshing, 
she would like a whole shower of it—a whole storm of 
bright falling drops to laugh and sparkle in the air all 
around.” ‘hen she would lift her small hands as if 
pleading for the breeze and the dew that haunted her, 
waving them about and smiling with a strange bewil- 
dered look all the time. 

The doctor was a droll, facetious man, but there was 
no smile or quaint joke on his lips that night. He 
spoke sharply to us once or twice when we began to sob 
around the bed of our suffering friend, and pushed us 
harshly away when ‘we. would have questioned him too 
often. 

They would not allow us to remain in Anna’s room 
the next day, but we would not leave the house. In her 
delirium she still raved anxiously about the wedding 
dresses. She feared they would not be finished—her 
birthday was close at hand—Forbes was ready long ago, 
but they would not allow her to work, and when the 
time come nothing would be in order. We took that 
glittering robe to her bedside many a time that day, and 
made her touch the folds to be certain that it was fin- 
ished, but the moment it was gone she seemed anxious 
and impatient as ever. 

It was a sad and painful task, but when they refused 
to allow us the privilege of sitting in poor Anna White's 
sick chamber, we would not leave the house or take rest, 
but sat mournfully down in the room below, and con- 
tinued our preparations for the wedding. We had none 
of us courage to speak the forebodings that lay heavily 
on the heart of each, and when we lifted our tearful 
eyes and looked in each other’s faces, no one asked the 
other why she wept; but we worked on sorrowfully and 
in silence. Another week and it would be Anna White’s 
birthday. All was ready for the wedding, and still she 
was no better. We kept the promise which we had 
made nearly a year before, and all three watched by her 
every night. She was all unconscious of our presence 
and of our deep grief, but it was a blessing to be near 
her, and to know that our hands alone ministered to her 
nightly comfort. 

Two days more and still Anna White grew worse. 
Mr. Forbes had not been informed of her illness, for 
every morning we hoped to send an account of a favor- 
able change with the evil news. But now the doctor 


said that if we wished Mr. Forbes to see his bride alive, 
the letter which summoned him must‘not be delayed. 
We wrote the letter at Anna’s* bedside in the night, 
My companions each 


and by a dim, watcher’s candle. 
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began to write, but their tears blinded them and the task 
was left to me, while they knelt by the sufferer’s bed 
and wept aloud, for it seemed as if we, her best friends, 
were called upon to sign her death warrant. 

Oh! how my heart ached as [ wrote those irregular 
and almost illegible lines. I could neither fold nor seal 
the paper; my hands shook as I attempted it, and yield- 
ing to the grief’ which clamored for utterance, I clasped 
them on the table—my face fell upon them, and I wept 
with my companions. 

When I lifted my head the doctor stood before me. 
He was reading the letter, and tears, such as no human 
being had seen in those eyes before, were raining over his 
withered cheek, .I sat gazing upon him in the dim light 
while he folded that mournful paper. It was strange to 
see that old man so terribly moved; but his face grew 
pallid as he reached for a seal and wax in the little wri- 
ting desk. He drew the light toward him and his hand 
shook as he dropped the wax. Faint and sick at heart, 
I turned away my head, for the color which he had 
selected was black. 

Three days and three nights went by—still we kept 
our pledge and stood faithful watchers at the bedside of 
our friend, She had never recognised us for a moment, 
but there we stood, night after night, ministering to her 
wants with faces so changed and anxious that even in 
her sane mind she might not have known them again. 
We four were alone, for still there existed four of us; 
but we knew that before noon on the morrow our bond 
would be broken. ‘T'he doctor had+ just left us. A fier 
forcing the poor old people to their chamber, he went 
down stairs to seek a moment’s rest on the sofa. He 
beckoned me to the door as he went out and laying his 
hand on my head, looked earnestly in my face. 


| 
| 
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rapidly up the road. It stopped and the door yard ga‘e 
fell to with a slight noise. We heard the latch carefully 
lifted and footsteps in the entry below. 

We knew that Mr. Forbes was approaching, but none 
of us had the heart to go forth and lead him to the pre- 
sence of his bride, and when he entered the chamber, 


| pale and haggard as a corpse, and with his clothes dusty 





and travel-worn, we received him in mournful silence. 
It was a miserable contrast, that night and the last we 
had spent with him, dancing and full of merriment in 
the room below! How changed every thing was. The 
pale face gleaming in the solitary and dim light. That 
bed of death, and the frail form motionless upon it. 

Forbes leant over the dying girl and looked mournfully 
in her face; it was not the dim light which threw those 
deathly and gray shadows on that sweet face! He had 
entered the chamber noiselessly as a disembodied spirit, 
but scarcely had his dark and troubled eyes rested a mo- 
ment on the dying girl, when the eyelids, which seemed 
sealed forever, unclosed, and as Anna White looked 
with her dying eyes into those of her lover, a smile 
came softly to her face, and it beamed there long after 
those dark lashes sunk again like a shadow on that 
waxen cheek. 

I was not conscious when old Mr. White and his 
wife entered the chamber, but they were kneeling toge- 
ther close by the pillow of their child. When I saw 
them again the doctor was there also; he cast a single 
glance on the bed, and moving toward a window un- 


| closed the shutter. The cold gray light of morning 


| streamed on the bed. 


I knew what he wished to say, but had no power to | 


speak. 

“If she opens her eyes or but moves her head on the 
pillow, call me and her parents,” he said. 

I understood him and went back to the chamber, not 
weeping; alas! no, but awe stricken and chilled to the 
heart. 

How quietly and pale she lay upon that snowy pil- 
low! ‘I'he fever had left her utterly exhausted ; her pale 


eyelids were closed, and we could scarcely convince our- | 


selves that she breathed. But she was not asleep, and 
once, when my fingers touched the feeble hand which 
rested on the counterpane, they were retained with a 


faint clasp, and by the motion of her lips we knew that 
she was striving to murmur the name which had bound | 


us sélstrongly together. 
We looked at each other, and once more the tears 
started from our chilled hearts. ' She was conscious of 


our presence, and knew that we had been faithful | 


watchers, 


- 


All at once we heard the sound of a horse coming 


it was Anna White’s birthday, 
and there were only three of us. 


LONGINGS. 


BY H. G. HEARTT. 


Wuen I am buried with the dead 

May mourning cypress shade my head, 
And flowers bloom in beauty by, 

While silent stars keep watch on high, 
And oh! may friends, with footsteps slow, 
Sigh o’er me where I slumber low. 


I wish them oft to cull the flowers, 

They may be thoughts from angel bowers,— 
And peace may with their fragrance rest 

To soothe the mourner’s weary breast, 
Their smiles and tears, their heartfelt prayer, 
Their awe and.joy and hope to share. 


As friends in life be friends in death, 
Guard they my name with jealous breath, 
So may my spirit hover nigh, 

And drive from them the tearful sigh, 
Oh! think not death can e’er unwind 
The ties that friends together bind. 








THE POET’S BRIDE. 
BY MRS. MARY V. SPENCER. 
CHAPTER I. 


In a rich and luxurious apartment, where crimson 
curtains, costly carpets, rarg cabinet pictures, and various 
and rich furniture attested the taste of the owner, sat a 
young man, apparently between twenty-five and thirty. 
But, notwithstanding the womanly love of beautiful 
furniture which characterized his chamber, there was 
nothing effeminate in his appearance. In form he was 
slight, though well proportioned, above the medium 
height, and with a throat, which an open collar dis- 
played, of great beauty. The face was not, perhaps, 
handsome, but there was something in it that at once 
arrested the eye. The forehead broad and massy; eye- 
brows with the bold, classic sweep; a nose chiselled 
finely out as if from marble; a small mouth; well cut 
lips; a chin like the Apollo’s; and the head set on 
the neck and shoulders with a grace and solidity that 
reminded you of the best days of Grecian sculpture. 
His countenance in repose wore an air of singular 
calmness, but as he sat musing, a playful smile would 
now and then shoot up across it, like summer lightning 
playing up the firmament. In the smile as well as in 
the placid thoughtfulness of the brow you saw that men 
were not at fault when they called Horace Vernon a 
genius; and though as yet he was known only as the 
first orator for his age in Congress, yet he was also a 
poet, and one of no mean repute. But he exercised his 
vocation in secret, and not even his most intimate friends 
knew that the sarcastic orator and the new, but unknown 
poet, whose anonymous volumes every body was talking 
of, were one and the same person. 

Horace Vernon indeed was a strange compound. In 
boyhood he had been generous to a fault, frank, trusting 
and full of feeling. But, like most sensitive persons, 
he had received many real and fancied rebuffs, until at 
length he sought refuge in an affected coldness of heart, 
and in a sarcastic demeanor, as if his whole nature had 
been changed. He soon won a reputation for want of 
feeling, and even when he entered public life became 
celebrated more for his satirical vein of oratory than for 
an impassioned style. 

But, though he thus concealed his feelings, there 
beat, in few bosoms, a more loving heart than that of 
Horace Vernon. And it yearned for sympathy and 
companionship with an undying longing. Ever since 
his boyhood he had thirsted for some one to love, but, 
amid the fair, and flattered, he had looked in vain for a 
kindred spirit. Fastidious to a fault he saw none who 
realized his ideal. Wanting personal sympathy, he 
found vent for his cravings in the creation of a fancied 
being to whom he secretly poured out his soul in poetry ; 
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and, at length, when a volume had accumulated on his 
hands, he gave it anonymously to the world. The 
tenderness and imagination, the lofty notions of the 
femate character, and the love for all men that breathed 
‘through his poems at once secured the unknown author 
a wide spread fame. None suspected Vernon, for what 
could be more unlike the feelings of the sarcastic orator 
than the glowing emotions that burned on every page 
of the anonymous poet? Many, however, were the 
enquiries made after the author. But even the pub- 
lisher was ignorant of him, for all communications 
between the two passed through a secret channel. 

The publication of these poems marked an era in 
Vernon's life, because it was the beginning of a romance 
that affected his destiny. A few weeks after his volume 
had issued from the press, he received a letter from an 
unknown lady, breathing all those sentiments which 
Vernon would have looked for ina woman. The writer 
said she wrote because it was improbable that they would 
ever meet, and because in the sentiments he breathed she 
had found an echo to those which long filled her breast. 
The letter was followed by others, at various times, which 
raised still higher Vernon’s estimation of her intellect and 
heart, for of all men he adored the latter in woman. He 
soon grew interested in his correspondent, and made 
efforts to discover who she was. But he was foiled. 
All he could learn was that the letters came from one 
of the eastern states, and his suspicions pointed him to 
Boston as the place of her residence. He resolved men- 
tally that, as soon as his duties at Washington should 
be over, he would proceed to Boston, and mingling in 
its society, endeavor to discover the anonymous writer, 
a plan in which he hoped to succeed, since he felt there 
were few who could display exactly the same rare com- 
bination of ability and tenderness which characterized 
his correspondent. He would, he knew, pursue this 
search with great advantages, since his object would be 
unsuspected, and the lady, if he met her, would be off 
her guard. 

Was Horace Vernon in love with this unknown 
being? He thought so; and now instead of pouring 
out his lyrics to an ideal creature, he erected this stran- 
ger on the throne of his heart, and thenceforth she be- 
came the theme of his song. And still she continued 
writing to him; and when he published a poem addressed 
“To the Unknown,” she told him that she recognized 
herself in it. Thus they continued in correspondence, 
known and yet unknown to each other. 

CHAPTER II. e 

Vernon, though a man of letters and a poet, was 
also a man of business and of the world; and thus, 
though one portion of the duy was spent in his studies, 
or whiled away in dreamy reveries, another portion of 
it was devoted to action or to pleasure. 
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One evening he was present at a ball given by the 
Secretary of State, the most costly entertainment, it was 
said, of the season. Wealth, beauty and talent crowded 
the apartments. Music of the most bewitching harmony 
kept time with the dancers; the odor of rare flowers 
filled the air; jewels blazed ; high dignitaries of the land 
mingled in the throng; and the loveliest of our country’s 
lovely daughters met the eye, until it was dazzled with 
beauty. On this scene Vernon had been gazing for 
several minutes in abstraction, until at length he was 
joined by one of his most intimate friends, a naval 
officer from the south. 

“ What a life these people lead!” he said, after the 
ordinary salutations had passed, “here are the young 
flirting and the old plotting: enemies smiling on each 
other, while their hearts are black with hatred: women 
listening to the compliments of fools, and fools flattering 
themselves they are irresistible. I am sick of it. Matk 
that old dowager with her three daughters: she never 
misses a ball, party, or soiree with her brood ; she re- 
minds me of a lion going about seeking whom he may 
devour.” 

“ You are severe!” said his companion, smiling, “but 
how is it that you, whom I know to be so full of feeling, 
have won a character for sarcasm? Every body, J find, 
is talking of it here ; yet it was not so at school, nor even 
before I sailed on my last Pacific cruise. You are said 
to be a second Randolph in bitterness, and yet, in all 
this crowd, there is not one more sensitive, has a warmer 
heart, or possesses a tithe of the imagination which you 
profess to despise ?”” 

Horace Vernon turned to his friend with a quiet smile, 
and answered, 

“ Men laugh at the imagination as well as at the heart, 
because knaves dislike whatever is good. It would not 
benefit me, it would rather injure me if I told my real 
character.. While I scorn them, they fear me, and be- 
come my slaves. Yet, believe me,” he added, sinking 
his voice to a still lower whisper than he had been 
using, “T often pine for some one to whom I might lay 
bare my heart—this wearing a mask forever makes us 
despise ourselves. But heavens! who is that?” 

The start which accompanied this exclamation at- 
tracted his companion’s eye to a lady who was just 
entering the room, and around whom, as around an 
acknowledged queen, instantly flocked a crowd. The 
young men had caught only a glimpse of her face and 
person before she was shut in from their sight by the 
throng of her admirers. But that glance assured them 
thatgshe was surpassingly lovely. And yet it was not 


the loveliness of regular features. It was rather that 

higher and ideal beauty which is of the soul, and which 

appeals to the finest parts of our nature, and appeals 

most forcibly to beings of a similar exalted character. 

With the air of one born to command, and to whom 
Vou. IIIL.—10 





adulation belonged of right, she walked down the room, 
smiling and bowing with a stateliness that reminded 
you of a goddess passing by in triumph. ag 

“Don’t you know her?” said the officer, “ but T for- 
got: you are from the north, and she from Carolina, 
though it’s strange you never met her at the springs. 
She’s a splendid creature—as intellectual and graceful 
as she is beautiful, and, though now as: stately as a 
swan, she is at times as wilful as an antelope. Oh! 
you must know her: she’s’ the very one for you to talk 
to—that is, if you can bring any feeling into her heart, 
for she passes by the name of the cold Gabrielle. And 
by the bye she is an heiress—have you never heard of 
the rich Miss Delacroix ?” 

“Oh! yes—but surely this is not Miss Delacroix. If 
so I must know her—but you needn’t smile—I worship 
an ideal divinity.” 

“So you do. But take care the goddess of the ima- 
gination is not dethroned by the goddess of the senses. 
And now for the trial. Come with meyfor] know the 
lady, and I’ve no doubt she’ll consent toa presentation.” 

Vernon was a little piqued by the demeanor of the 
lady. Instead of smiling with marked sweetness or 
being embarrassed—as was usually the case with ladies 
who were introduced to him—she gave him a cold and 
distant, though studiously civil reception, just as she 
would have done to any one of the herd of ordinary 
men around. Jn the conversation that ensued, her re- 
marks were characterized by an icy indifference. 

«“ Your goddess is, as you say, an icicle,” said he to 
his friend, “I don’t wish to judge hastily, but she looks 
and talks like a coquette.” 

His friend smiled. se 

“ Ah!” he said, “ she has heard fy ou as the sarcastic 
Vernon, and fears you. T'ry again.” 

Vernon followed this advice,.and found that he had 
indeed done injustice to Miss Delacroix. She was a 
coquette, it is true, but not a heartless one; for she only 
amused herself with the follies of fops and those she 
despised. Her mind was of a high order. Gradually 
she acquired an influence over Vernon which he dared 
not admit to himself. He was first awoke to his feelings 
by the declining interest he took in the letters of his — 
unknown correspondent. He no longer opened them 
with nervous haste: often they lay on his table for days 
without being read. And he was ever at the side of 
Gabrielle, the cold Gabrielle, bearing with her wilful- 
ness, and waiting-her slightest command. 

It was a difficult task for him, even when he came 
to analyze his feelings, to tell why he loved her. Her 
charm in conversation; ber acknowledged grace of 
manner; the applause which she won from ail; her 
beauty ; her wit; her originality; none of these alone, 
and scarcely all of them combined, seemed to him 
sufficient causes for his passion. And then, that she 
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should gain this influence over him, despite his un- , 


known correspondent, puzzled him. Often did Vernon 
wonder at his growing interest in Gabrielle; often he 
argued with himself that she bore no resemblance to his 


WORLD. 


“Forgive me,” she said in deep emotion, “for the 
suffering I have caused. I should have scen your 


| feelings, and am to blame for having encouraged you 


ideal ; often he conceived a momentary dislike to her on 
| circumstances your suit would not have been in vain ; 


account of her, wilfulness; but as often would he rise 
from these examinations into his breast. with the feeling 


that he loved the Cfrolinian with a passion, such as he | 


had never felt either for an ideal being or for his un- | 


known correspondent. Love is of the heart, not of the 
intellect. The struggle continued long, but the triumph 
was complete. The real overcame the ideal. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Verwon was now continually with Gabrielle. His 
was a nature that, when it loved, loved deeply ; and his 


| 


| 


| you an eternal farewell. 


| thus far. 


But I felt the charm of your society and 
indulged in it. Tf—if we had met under more favorable 


but I love another.” 

A fearful change came over the face of Vernon, and 
he staggered against the wall. But mastering his emo- 
tions by one of those efforts of which proud men only 
are capable, he said, 

“ God bless you, dear Gabrielle ; for I must now bid 
To meet again would he 


| criminal to myself. God bless you, again, and again !” 


mistress occupied every thought that was not devoted to | 


ambition. 
fancied he had found, and he worshipped Gabrielle 
with an intensity of which few would have thought 
him capable. 

And did she love him? This was a question which 
might have puzzled one less interested than Vernon. 
That she admired him there could be no doubt, as well 
‘ as that he exercised great influence over her. Since 
her acquaintance with him she was no longer a coquette, 
and the reformation was evidently in deference to Ver- 
non’s opinion. But all this was compatible with a mere 
friendship for him. And besides there were many things 
in her demeanor toward him which might have led close 
observers to doubt that she felt for him those tenderer 
emotions which constitute the passion of love. There 
was no blush at his approach, no tremor when he ad- 
dressed her, no anxious watching of his every action ; 
but, when they met, she shewed her delight frankly, 
and conversed with interest, but without embarrassment. 
Often, though by nature sanguine, uneasy doubts would 
cross the mind of Vernon; and daily these doubts tor- 
tured him more, until finally, to close his suspense, he 
seized an opportunity, one evening, when he was alone 
with Gabrielle, to offer her his hand. 

For once the heiress was embarrassed. Surprise was 

isiblé in everyfeature of her countenance. 

» #"This astofishes me,” she said, with some hesitation 
~—“«T ni dreamed—believe me, it pains me. I have 
ca esteem for you as a friend—I never fancied 
that ‘you looked on me in any other light,” and she 
stopped, unable to proceed, and with pain depicted on 
every feature of her countenance. ; 

Vernon was silent, for his agony was too great for 
words. His cherished dream was over: the love he had 
at length ventured to indulge was in vain. Gabrielle 
approached him and laid her hand om his arm. Tears 
were in her eyes: it was the first time Vernon had ever 
seen them there. 


The sympathy he had long desired he now | 





He took her hand, kissed it fervently, and rushed from 
the room. There were tears on that fair palm when 
Gabrielle looked down. 

Vernon kept his word, and studiously avoided the 
presence of his mistress. But it was only in connexion 
with a-chanye of scene, and after many a violent strug- 
gle with himself that he succeeded in conquering his 
passion: and even then it left behind it a sadness which 
tinged every act of his life. He still wrote; but a deep 
melancholy pervaded his effusions. The storm had left 
his heart still standing, but stripped, alas! of every 
leaf. 

Once more Vernon turned from the real world, and 
sought in the ideal for relief. His old correspondent 


| Now recurred to him, and he wondered why he had not 


| heard from her lately. 





He sought her old letters, and 
gradually his former feelings for her revived. Softened by 
her tone he sat down and poured forth his feelings in a 
poem addressed to her, which he published. In less 
than a fortnight it brought an answer from her who had 
been silent so long. 

“You seem in distress,” said the epistle, “as if some 
great mental suffering had almost prostrated you. You 
pine for sympathy, and seclude yourself from it. Is this 
right?’ There are many who would be proud to share 
your sorrows. I know not who you are, nor the extent 
nor nature of your disappointment, but I myself have 
suffered, and perhaps am even now suffering. Take 
cheer, therefore ; and endure.” 

There was much else in the letter in the same tone, 
and it had a salutary effect on Vernon. He felt ashamed 
of the weakness he had shewn, and did more, in the 
ensuing month, to remove his passion for Gabrielle, than 
he had done in the preceding six months. 


CHAPTER IY. * 


Anp now Vernon more than ever was anxious to 
discover his unknown correspondent. The long con- 
templated journey to Boston was undertaken, where he 
sought long and vainly for this stranger who had so 
won on his fancy. She eluded his inquiry, or knew 
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not of it. After a month spent in the fruitless pursuit, 
he resolved to return home. 

He called on his bookseller to announce his intention. 
To this gentleman he had lately confided his secret, and 
he alone of ail the world knew Vernon the orator to be 
the anonymous poet. ‘They were sitting conversing in 
the back room, commanding a view of the shop and 
street, when a carriage drove rapidly to the door, and a 
lady’s hand passed through the. window, to a liveried 
servant, a packet, which was immediately brought back 
to the proprietor. ; 

“A fair lady’s behest is to be obeyed at once,” he said 
laughingly, breaking the envelope; and there fell out a 
letter addressed to Vernon from his unknown corres- 
pondent. There was no. mistaking the handwriting. 
He seized his hat. > 

“T have found the clue,” he exclaimed, “you shall 
hear from me again,” and before the bookseller could 
recover his surprise, Vernon was in the street. The 
carriage was just turning a corner, when he flung him- 
self into a coach, and ordered it to follow at a conve- 
nient distance. 
mansion in Summer street. 
passed into the house, when the carriage drove away. 

He pulled the check string. t 

“Do you know who lives there?” he asked of his 
driver. 

“Mrs. Beauchampe, sir—one of the old families.” 

“TI have found her, she must be Mrs. Beauchampe’s 
daughter,” he mused, as he drove back to his hotel, 
“ now for an introduction.” 

This was easily effected. The family was one of the 
few in the higher circles whose acquaintance Vernon 
had not cultivated, but he now recollected that he had 
received a card to a large assembly to be given by Mrs. 
Beauchampe. He would remain and go. 

On returning to his hotel he examined the packet. 
It held out, like its predecessor, words of cheer, and was 


manifestly written under the impression that he was far | 


away. Again the writer alluded to some disappointment 


of her own; and the allusion created a dangerous sym- 


pathy for her in Vernon’s bosom. 
The evening of the assembly came. 

crowded with the beauty, wealth and intelligence of the 

city. He had scarcely paid his respects to the lady of 


the house when he was seized by a friend and hurried | 


to another part of the room. 
“ You have not met the divinity of the night?” said 


this person, “and of all persons in the room she is the | 
I mean, of course, Mrs. | 


one you ought most to know. 
Beauchampe’s niece, who is here on a visit.” 


“« My correspondent is a niece then,” said Vernon to | 


himself, as he followed with a fluttering heart. He 
reached a place where a circle had collected around 
a lady who was talking with great animation. The 


The liveried coachman drew up at a | 
The lady descended and | 


The rooms were | 
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| party made way for the new cemers, and Vernon stood 
face to face with—Gabrielle. 

| He could scarcely credit his senses. Surely there 
| was some mistake ; and yet, as ho thought, many a trait 
| which his correspondent and she possessed in common, 
| and which had, unknown to himself, drawn him toward 
Gabrielle, flashed across him. His qpbarrassment ate 
tracted general attention ; but he was aroused from it by 
the voice of the lady. 

“Oh! Mr. Vernon and niyself have met in Washing- 
| ton. We are older friends than you think.” 

That evening Vernon was in tortures until he had an 
opportunity of speaking alone to Gabrielle. He found 
it at length. e 

“ When we last met you said, dear Gabrielle, that 
your affections belonged to another. From no idle 
motive do I ask who that person is. Answer me truly, 
I beseech you.” 

“I will answer you,” she frankly replied, “as I would 
have done at our last interview if you had not left me 

| so suddenly. Know then that I am not myself aware 
whom I love: —the—the person is an anonymous author, 
the writer of a volume of poems called ‘ Ideals.’” 

“Then my love is not in vain,’ said Vernon, rap- 
turously clasping her hand, “I am that author. Gra- 
cious heaven! the happiness of this moment.” 

Astonished, yet not displeased, Gabrielle yielded to 

| his embrace; for each saw in the other, now that the 
| scales had fallen from their eyes, traits of the one so 
| long and secretly loved. And Gabrielle, remembering 
that she had betrayed herself, blushingly, and with a fast 
| throbbing heart, listened to Vernon’s ardent vows. Ah! 
| the bliss ‘Of that moment compensated for all that each 
| had suffered. 


THE WEEPING WILLOW 


BY THOMAS E. VAN alpen. 


My soul is sad, I know not why, 
And still I dream with open eye, 
Of clods which on my coffin lie, 

Beneath the weeping willow. 
There, though my name should be forgot, 
And not one mourner bless the spot, 

On tainy days, sad tears shall not 

Be wanting from the willow. 


The oak tree mourns, when wind bereaves 

It of its bright autumnal leaves ; 

O’er mouldering tombs the cypress grieves ; 
But what weeps like the willow? 

Whene’er I sink to sleep, I dream 

Of sailing smoothly down a stream, 

On which, the moon with pensive beam 
Shines through the weeping willow. . 
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2 
THE MAGICIAN. 


HY J. MILTON SANDERS. 


Tar great magician Ziito sat alone in his study. A | 
volume of ponderous dimensions was spread out before 
him, upon the pages of which he gazed so intently, and 
apparently so absorbé€@, as not to heed the servant who | 
stood before him striving to attract his attention. The 
stern countenance of the magician relaxed into a grim 
smile, and finally his features assumed a peculiar degree 
of complacency, as he muttered in a low voice—as if 
addressing some qpvisible being which his magic had 
summoned to his presence. 

“Tis even so! the invisible elements, when conjoined | 
in certain proportions, and under certain circumstances, | 
assume a nature and quality entirely dissimilar—so may | 
it be here! Whatis gold‘ Certain molcules of matter, 
which exists invisibly in the air, are brought together by 
certain processes, when,the metal is formed. Place this 
gold upon the furnace, these particles separate, fly off, 
and the gold is gone. True, true! When men learn | 
to dream less and to act more, then—and not till then— 
may we expect to handle the philosopher’s stone, and 
the servant, and looked up. 
sip the elixir.’ The magician caught a movement of 

“What would’st thou here?” he quickly asked, 
angered at being so unceremoniously interrupted. “Be | 
it thy wish that the Duke of Olmutz enter?” The fea- | 
tures of Ziito assumed at once a frigid and haughty 
expression. “Admit him when the convent bell tolls 
the hour of noon—depart.” The servant—who had 
been gazing around the apartment in superstitious fear | 
—gladly obeyed the mandate and hurried out. “The — 
Duke of Olmutz!” muttered Ziito, in an abstracted | 
manner, “what would he with me? Some charm | 
which may realize a wild dream of ambition, or some 
filter which may render pregnable the walls of some | 
uncapricious coll heart, and thus render them open | 


to his lustful ! The Duke of Olmutz indeed! 
he whose only redeeming virtue is, that he loved our 
science, but who hates every thing else—I must prepare | 
for his reception.” Rising to his feet, the great magician 
proceeded to arrange his apartment in the most imposing | 
manner possible. The horoscope was suspended against 
the wall, so that its ample dimensions and broad disc | 
fight first attract the duke’s eyes. Many a curiously | 
‘shaped vase, with strange hieroglyphics upon the out-| 
side, and stranger compounds within, was placed upon | 
the shelves opposite the door. Instruments, whose use 
were only known to the masters of the black art, were 
arranged upon the walls in the most imposing manner 
possible. After having adjusted every thing, Ziito placed 
himself at the door—and about the spot where the duke 
would stand as he caught the first glance of the apartment 
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| —where he examined every object with that scrutiny 
| and fastidiousness which characterizes a modern French 


master of ceremonies. Having placed every thing to 
create the greatest effect at a coup d’oeil, the magician 
devoted some attention to his own attire. After polish- 
ing a metallic plate, till its burnished surface faithfully 
reflected every object placed before it, he proceeded to 
arrange his dress. The same eye to effect was mani- 
fested here. As the great bell announced the hour 
of noon, Ziito spread the folio open before him, and 
throwing himself upon his chair in a particular attitude, 
awaited the entrance of his lordly visitor. He was 
necessitated to await. but a few seconds, when the door 
slowly opened, and the duke entered. Now the Duke 
of Olmutz was as brave a knight as ever splintered a 
lance, or shivered a Damascus blade; but like the 
bravest of that age, he feared that which was not tan- 
gible. He started and turned pale, for the great disc of 
the horoscope, with its strange and magic figures, at 
the first glance, stared him in the face. The next look 
caused the duke even greater uneasiness, for there sat 
the far-famed magician himself, but so busied in the 
contents of his book as not to notice the intrusion which 
had been made into his domicil. At length, however, 


| he looked up, and in his usual haughty and.cold manner, 


bade him close the door and come in. The duke hesi- 
tated a moment, but feeling his sword, he did as he 
was ordered, and sat himself down by the side of Ziito. 
“The fame of the great Ziito hath not passed by us 
unheeded,” said the duke, in a patronizing tone, but the 
curl of Ziito’s upper lip caused the speaker to model the 
rest of his speech as if he was addressing an equal, not a 
courtier. “Having heard of thy miraculous powers,” con- 
tinued the duke, “I felt impelled to pay thee a visit, to seek 
thy potent aid in a matter which lies next to my heart.” 

“The aid of Ziito is not obtained by every asker. 
The qualities which are valuable in his eyes, lie in the 
head and the heart—not in the circumstances of birth 
and fortune,” answered Ziito, without drawing his eyes 
from the folio. The countenance of the duke became 
quickly overclouded. “I have gold—wealth in abun- 
dance—here is the key to my treasury, enter it and bear 
away what thou wilt. Think’st thou that the lore of 
ages is to be bartered like cattle inthe market? That the 
hearts of those who have grown gray in the acquisition 
of our secrets, are to be corrupted like the things which 
glitter about thy court and do thee homage? Duke, 
thou art little skilled in the heart of Ziito.” The duke 
was astonished—not to be bought by gold! That great 
incentive which claims alike the worship of the imbecile 
and the strong minded! It was unparalleled in the 
annals of that or any preceding age! 

“ But there is a mightier passion in the human breast 
than the love of gold,” said the duke, after considerable 
thought. 
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“ There is in thine—ambition!” answered the magi- 
cian. The duke fixed his gaze upon Ziito, and for 
several minutes he appeared to read his features with 
the utmost scrutiny. 

“ Ziito,” at last he said, as he drew his chair close to 
that of the magician. “ Ziito, try to deceive me not, for 
I tell thee that thou art but flesh and blood like other 
human beings. Now let us speak confidentially—let 
us cast aside all formality, and talk together like men. 


We are now beyond any tell-tale person, and nought | 
can our voices reach savoring of man but that skeleton, | 


so let us speak—Ziito !” 


“Thy language is portentous of something—speak.” 


“Tell me, Ziito, would’st thou not better become a 
purple robe than this plain one of sable hue?” 

“Thy language still enigmatical ! well—continue.” 

The duke’s features brightened, for his keen eyes 


detected a faint smile for an instant flit over the features _ 


of the magician. 
“Tell me plainly, Ziito, hast thou not ambition ?” 


“All men have ambition,” answered the other eva- | 


sively, and again the arctic features of the speaker for a 
moment became illuminated. 

“True, true, thou art right!” exclaimed the duke, 
catching at the expression like a drowning man at a 
straw. “Then,” continued he, as if by a sudden effort 
he had nerved himself to the task, “would’st thou not 
like to soar high—to—to—be the Duke of Olmutz?” 

The magician turned his keen eyes, and centred their 
gaze upon the features of the duke. 

“ Methought that thou wert the Duke of Olmutz?” 

“So am I, but fain would I have the title and posses- 
sions upon thy shoulders.” 

“ And thou pe 

“ Would be king /” 

The magician did not start, nor evince the least evi- 
dence of surprise, as the duke had anticipated, but his 
features remained as rigid and stern as ever. For several 
minutes the duke sat in the most agonizing state of sus- 
pense, awaiting the answer of Ziito. 

“Continue,” at last the magician said. 

“Thou art aware, Ziito, that should the king and his 
heir chance to die, I would be the next heir to the throne, 
although the Marquis of Lormo might cause me some 
trouble. A slight effort of thy power might make these 
desirable things come to pass—I would assume the title 
of King, thou that of the Duke of Olmutz.” 

“TI have studied mankind assiduously and closely— 
there is no passion in the human breast which proves 
so capricious as that of gratitude. Our natures are 
such that when we shall have gained the acmé of our 
aspirations, we are prone to neglect all else.” 

«“ How true is thy language—how close thy observa- 
tion !—but, Ziito, there are exceptions, and believe me 
I am one of them.” 
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| Thou would’st forget him who placed thee on*the 
throne, for now learn what I have never communicated 
to living being; but two efforts of my art remain with 
| me—when they are gone I shall then be as an ordinary 
| man. Knowing this, and being aware that I could do 
| thee no farther service, thou would ’st—after obtaining 
| what I possess—repudiate me.” 

“No!—by all that I hold dear on earth—by our 
blessed mother in heaven, this heart is true.” 

«“ Wilt thou swear?” : 

“ Aye, the oath of a true knight!” 

“ Raise thy sword—there, that will do, now swear.” 

“By him who expired upon the cross—by our holy 
mother, whose smiles we propitiate—I swear that when 
}1 wear the crown of Bohemia, thou shalt immediately 
be created ‘Duke of Olmutz,’ with all the possessions 
| belonging to said titlk—so help me holy mother.” 
“That will do—give me a grasp of thy hand, now we 
| will proceed to business. When wilt thou sup with the 
| king ?” ‘ 

“ To-morrow night he gives a festival.” 

«That is fortunate! See’st thou this powder? When 
an opportunity presents itself, drop a portion of it in the 
knight’s goblet, and the rest in that of his heir—this is 
thy task. By degrees—as leaves droop and wither from 
their parent stem—wilt the king and the prince wither 
upon the earth. I anticipated thy visit, Duke of Olmutz, 
and placed these powders in my breast ready for thee— 
here they are.” The duke grasped the powder, and 
bowed before the magician with gratitude. : 

The festival came off with unusual eclit. All the 
| brilliancy, folly and pageantry, which characterizes such 
fétes, were conspicuous here. But what relates more 
| particularly to our story is, that the Duke of Olmutz 
succeeded in drugging the king and his heir’s cups, and 
without suspicion they swallowed down the draughts. 
Gradually the king and his heir sickened—the insidious 
poison sapped the foundation of their health—they 
slowly paled and grew cadaverous, and—despite the 
strenuous exertions of the most learfied leeches—finally 
followed each other into the tomb. «The nation was 
thrown into mourning. 

After the usual time spent in unmeaning mourning 
and hypocritical grief, the Duke of Olmutz began to 
| appear in public, and to grow kind-hearted. He sought 
| the greatest nobles of the kingdom, (except his rival, the 
| Marquis of Lormo) and it was observed by all, that the 
| acerbity of his disposition had underwent a considerable 
| change, and that instead of being haughty and proud, 
he was now affable and mild. It was also observed, 





saith a faithful historian, that the Marquis of Lormo— 
who was, if possible, a prouder man than his rival, the 
| duke—had also became marvellous clever. His castle 
was thrown open, and he was always at hand to do 


, honor to any person who might favor him with a call. 
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TH® kingdom in truth, in a short time was split into 
two factions, headed by the Duke and Marquis. 

« Ziito,” said the Duke of Olmutz, as he and the 
magician sat alone in the castle of the former. “Ziito, 
this will never do, the Marquis of Lormo has somehow 
managed to ereep into favor with a number of strong 
persons. I shall have to beg thy greatest and last magic 
secret.” « 

“Then I will be powerless and wholly in thy grasp,” 
said the magician. 

“True, but dost thou not remember my oath ’—that 
oath, Ziito, is registered in heaven.” 

“Thou art right, and I will trust thee—I am at thy 
service.” 

The duke rubbed his hands with joy. 

“Then wither down my rival, the Marquis of Lormo 
—his death will leave me undisputed heir to the throne 
—and thee, of course, the Duke of O]mutz.” 

“Tt shall be done—to-night I will seek my study, and 


by means of my only remaining spell he shall go into 


the tomb.” 

“Indeed, dear Ziito, thou art my friend !—my heart 
can never be relieved of the deep debt of gratitude which 
it owes to thee.” The astrologer departed. The next 
day the Marquis was seized with a fit, which deprived 
him of life in a few hours. This left the Duke of 
Olmutz no rival, and soon he was elected and wore 
the crown of Bohemia. The usual festivities followed 
—cities were illuminated, and people were of course 
overjoyed. 

“TI hope your majesty has not forgotten the promise,” 
whispered Ziito in the royal ear, awhile after the coro- 
nation. 

“ What promise !—ah, I recollect, but be not too 
hasty, as we have much to attend to before that can 
happen—but it shall be done soon, dear Ziito.”” The 
magician departed. The king’s gaze followed his 
retreating form—in a moment the royal eyes brightened, 
and the king started to his feet. He placed his hand 
against his forehead, as if in thought, and then wished 
to be alone. His courtiers left the apartment. “That 
fellow’s eyes glistened as he left our presence methinks !” 
the king muttered, and again he became absorbed in 
thought, and appeared unusually agitated. 

“ That was a strange thought, but none the less true,” 
spoke the king. “Did not his eye glisten like a mad 
man’s, and in truth is he not a low-born person, wholly 
unfit for the station. By the rood! he may prove dan- 
gerous, for if his magic power hath departed, his wits 


have not. By piacing such an ambitious man as he in | 


that station, I make him next heir to the throne, and 
thus invite him to slay me, that he may step up by 
treading on my carcase.” The king again placed his 
hand on his forehead, and for some time retained that pos- 
ture. At once he erected himself, assumed an animated 
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gesture, as he exclaimed, “to the dogs with promises 
and oaths! they were made but to frighten old men and 
cowards !”” 

Ziito was sitting in the splendid apartment appro- 
priated to him, with the large folio spread out before 
him. The transmutation of the baser metals into gold 
was his absorbing study, and the process which he was 
then perusing, was as conclusive as it has ever been 
made since. 

“Your majesty hath certainly conferred an honor 
upon us by this visit—please to sit upon this cushion,” 
said Ziito, as the king entered his apartment. The 
royal visitor sat accordingly. In a few moments one of 
the lords of the court entered. 

“This is certainly an honor!” exclaimed the magician, 
as he handed the second comer a seat. Soon another 
lord entered—then another, till twelve of the principal 
persons of the kingdom sat in the chamber. 

“ May I be permitted to ask your majesty the meaning 
of this visit from so many great persons!” asked Ziito, 
with evident alarm depicted on his countenance. 

“Tt means this,” said the king haughtily and sternly, 
“that thou hast been accused of plotting against our life.” 

“ This is certainly a mistake—my enemies have con- 
trived this tale.” 

“It is true—see there!” The door opened and an 
officer entered bearing manacles. “These lords,” con- 
tinued the king, “will be your judge—if they think 
the evidence not sufficiently respectable to bear against 
you, they will act accordingly.” The lords consulted 
together awhile, when one of them spoke. “The Duke 
of Olmutz is sufficient evidence.” 

“The Duke of Olmutz!” exclaimed Ziito. 

«“ Continue,” said the king, addressing the lord. 

“We are of the opinion that this man Ziito should 
suffer death on the rack; be quartered ; and hung up as 
a warning to future plotters.” And thus having deli- 
vered their sentence—previously taught them by the 
king—they arose and left the apartment. 

“I beg your majesty’s ear for a moment,” exclaimed 
the now manacléd magician, as he detained the king by 
catching a corner of his robe. 

“ Avaunt servant of the Devil!” cried the king. The 
magician sank on his knees before the king, and clasped 
his hand imploringly. 

“TI supplicate your majesty to grant me but one poor 
request—it is all I ask.” 

“ Speak it,” said the king. 

“For the great service which I have done thee, I ask 
but in return my life—oh, grant it your majesty, and 
my prayer shall ever be for your happiness and health.” 

“ Never, never!” exclaimed the king emphatically. 

“But a word more and I am done,” cried the still 
suppliant prisoner, “I humbly beseech your majesty 
to grant that I shall not die on the rack.” 
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« Never, thou servant of Satan.” 

“ Still stay one moment more. Here on my knees I 
beg your majesty to grant but this poor request in return 
for the great favors I have conferred on you—oh, grant 
that afier death my body may not suffer the disgrace of 
being exposed to public gaze, like that of the vilest of 
criminals.” 

“ Away, heretic away.” 

“Then,” cried Zito, springing up, “if thou art that 
false in heart thou canst not expect the services of 
Ziito.” And snatching the paper of powders from the 
hand of the Duke of Olmutz, that person awoke from 
his trance.- He gazed around—rubbed his eyes—and 
found that he was still sitting in the chair which he had | 
occupied when the magician placed the magic powder | 
in his hand, and that Ziito still sat, as before, by his | 
side. The magician’s study was just as he saw it when | 
he went into the trance. 

“ What means this? Surely this is not all a dream!” 
cried the astonished and mortified duke. 

“Tt was a dream, Duke of Olmutz—the moment that 
thy hand clasped these magic powders, their influence 
stimulated the governing faculties of thy mind, and 
brought them into action. Thou knowest as well as I 
what those base passions are—and now learn a lesson, 
Duke of Olmutz. Learn that he who vaunts the loudest 
and makes the noisiest pretensions, is generally the most 
deficient; while on the contrary that merit and virtue 
are silent, and in the end win that esteem which the 
former can really never aspire to. Duke of Olmutz, 
thy heart is false—thy assertions empty. Go home and 
learn—as I told thee before—that it is the head and 
heart that win with Ziito, and not rank and posses- 
The duke’s head sank on his breast with guilt 
and shame. He arose, hurriedly left the apartment, and 
mounting his horse, galloped to his castle, and never 
again aspired to the throne of Bohemia. 
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ON THE DEATH OF MY MOTHER. 
BY T. &. CHIVERS, M.D. 


A voice came to me in the dead of night, 
And said, Arise! put sackcloth on thy brow ! 
Thy mother’s spirit from the world takes flight, 
And soars to heaven—she is an angel now ! 
Gather to that asylum where she lies, 
Poor orphan children—let us gather there! 
And, bending near her, make pgatn, with our cries, 
Give her, in pity, back to our despair! 
A spirit mournful, like the plaintive dove, 
Tells, for the mother of our hopes laid low, 
In words all radiant with the soul of love, 
From Gratitupe’s soft, cherub-mouth—our wo! 
Oh! that to me the dove’s swift wings were given, 
That I might soar away to her in Heaven! 





IMPRESSIONS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


A. FACT. 


‘T'aeRrE are no two words that convey more meaning 
than, First and Last. The First, is a fixed point—the 
Last is often changing. I have a particular sensibility 
to l’irst Impressions. At this moment, I can call up 
the image of the first Funeral, the first Wedding, and 
the first Ball, as if they passed but a short time ago— 
yet one and all were events that number between this, 
and then a score of years. 

The first funeral was attended with a melan- 
choly circumstances—what /irst funeral is not? I was 
at a boarding-school, where there were about fifty boar- 
ders, and twenty day scholars. 

One Monday morning Susan was not in her usual 
place. Tuesday came, but Susan came not with it. She 
had been punctual in her attendance—there must be a 
cause for her absence. A messenger was sent. Susan 
had a slight cold, and it was not thought prudent for her 
to go out; more particularly as her domicile was far 
from school. No alarm was felt. Her class said their 
lessons, laughed, and thought Susan will soon be here! 
But alas! the insiduous disease soon did its work of 
death—and the young, the innocent, the blooming 
Susan—was not. 

The news was told in whispers—joy tells her news 
aloud—sorrow sighs out melancholy tones. As the ear 
heard it, the heart was made sad. A mourning family 
who has not seen—a mourning school few can see. We 
all felt as if each one had lost a friend—*the friendships 
of childhood, though fleeting, are frue.” 

Susan was a widow's child—a poor widow’s child. 
Cannot you tell a widow's child? A poor widow’s 
child you cannot mistake. There is a something im- 
pressed on her countenance that has always spoken 
plainly to my heart: it has a mysterious—inscrutable 
effect on me—a spiritual magnetism about it. A widow, 
who is “a widow indeed,” is one who has known hap- 
piness here, and feels that she will never know it again, 
but let God’s will be done, the child He has given me, 
I must rear in His fear, and try to prepare her for the 
world’s trials. The child always looking on her mother’s 
countenance, catching something of its expression—a 
reflection of the light—softer—but a reflection. She 
looks quiet and subdued ; as if she would sooner weep 
with those who weep, than laugh with those who laugh 
—yet she would do either ; but education rather inclines 
her to the former. If there is a pale, sickly girl in school 
who is distressed at having missed her lesson, the widow’s 
child may be seen in a corner trying to teach and to con- 
sole her. 

The school was to go in procession, with white frocks 
and black sashes. The French girls trimmed their skirts 
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with riband velve-—(where dress is concerned they 
must be distinguished.) The tallest girls went first, I 
was among the smallest, therefore among the last. The 
procession moved to the house of mourning, it was a 
narrow house, but not the narrow house—our little friend 
was coflined in the back room—she seemed to fill up the 
middle space. The front parlor was filled ; the back one 
was bordered with, mourners. 

Those who arrived last, passed through the passage, 
took a side view of the coffin, (it was the first that my 
young eyes ever saw) and went on to the house of a 
rich relative which adjoined it. We ascended a spiral 
stair-case, and took our seats in a large drawing-room. 
What a contrast to the widow’s home was this of 
the successful*man of business. This is a reflection 
made in after years—at that moment. my heart had 
not room for any thought, but thoughts of my younger 
friend. 

After an interval of silence there was a general move- 
ment; I knew not what caused it, but I followed: we 
arrived at the front door, and waited until all who came 
from the widow’s house passed, we then joined, and 
continued to St. Peter’s burying-ground. 

Our preceptor was a clergyman; he was selected to 
inter his pupil. The class was around him once more, 
and he was giving a lesson, the most solemn that he 
could give. 

She, who had earned with us, was now our teacher. 
Death ! death !—the great teacher death. AsI heard the 
earth rattle on the coffin, my heart throbbed almost to 
bursting. 

I know not how I got so near the grave. I must 
have been among the last who entered, and yet I found 
myself on the brink of the pit—I stood on the mound 
of upturned earth—among it were bones—at the first 
funeral I saw all the horrors of a grave-yard—the coffin 
—the grave—the displaced tenant. 

The service was.ended. I looked up for the first 
time—my eye caught a pyramid of white marble—the 
one glance sufficed to direct me on my way. 

_ After many years I returned to Philadelphia—visited 
the old school-house, and my childhood’s haunts. The 
first funeral, with all its solemn accompaniments, was 
again thought of. 

“The pyramid of white marble” was to be my guide 
to Susan’s grave. I entered the gate, on the pillars 
stood the two globes—I wonder what the sculptor de- 
signed them for? As I wnderstand them, they are very 
appropriate ornaments to “God’s acres.” As we go to 
church we should feel ourselves between two worlds. 

There stood the pyramidal monument. Can it be 
the one I saw in my childhood !—how it has shrunk. 





I only expected to have seen a green mound—I did 
not conjecture that.I could identify it—but it would | 
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be a pleasing melancholy to say, “on this spot I first 
mourned over the dead.” Affection had guarded the 
final resting-place of innocence, youth and beauty with 
a simple monument. F. M. L. 





SONG. 
BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


I caRE ’na for the birdie’s sang 

That carols blithe the wood’s amang, 
I care ’na for the bonnie flowers 

I dearly prized in happier hours ; 

I wander ’na in bower or brae 

For my true love is far away. 


It was beneath yon berchen tree 

He pledged his fondest vows to me, 
And whispered though he wandered far 
My love should be his guiding star, 
Those tender words may I believe, 

Or did he breathe them to deceive. 


He may be false, he may be true, 

I may hae cause my love to rue, 

But oh! my Willie could you see, 
Had you been loved as he loved me, 
You could ‘na thought deceit had part 
Within so warm and kind a heart. 


I paid the Gipsey wife in gold 

My future fortunes to unfold, 

She tauld a story blithe as May 

A changeless heart a wedding gay, 
And something whispers in my breast 
It was not all an idle jest. 


“OUR FATHER.” 


ON AN ORPHAN PRAYING. 


BY MRS. M. S. B. DANA. 


Do angels hover o’er that lonely place 

Bearing sweet messages of heavenly grace? 

Do blessed spirits come from heaven to those 

Whom they have loved on earth, to soothe their woes? 
See! o’er her face how spreads a kindling ray, 

She, who must tread alone her weary way! 

Oh! oft the orphan’s tears in secret flow, 

For sweet are tears to hearts o’ercharged with woe. 
Well, pour them freely forth, they end with night, 

And joy stands waiting for the morning light. 

A little longer here, and all is won, 

Thou hast ’till break of day to struggle on ; 

Poor lonely wanderer! gather all thy strength, 

See! from the east grey morning dawns at length! 
Hail to the breaking day! one moment more, 

Tears, sighs, regrets and serrows will be o’er ; 

Raise up thy head! bright gleams the morning sun, 
Thoul ’t meet them home in heaven, poor sorrowing one! 
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MARGARET VINING. 
A TALE OF PASSION. 
BY THOMAS J. BEACH. 


Ar a beautiful “seat” near Wateringbury, through 
whose fertile lands the pretty Medway makes a noble 
sweep, resided a family named Vining. It consisted of 
the father, a retired naval officer who had won, contrary 
to custom, both honors and wealth in his country’s 
service; the mother, a proud but hospitable dame, the 
younger daughter of a baronet, who had ever found it 
impossible to forget since the day of her marriage a fact 
of such importance, when considered in connection with 
another, which she had resolved to forget every day of 
her life, that her husband had not a drop of noble blood 
in his veins; and three children, Selby, the eldest, a 
fine, handsome young fellow of three and twenty, a 
lieutenant in the eleventh lancers, stationed at Maid- 
stone, five miles distant; Margaret, a high-spirited, 
haughty, and gifted girl of eighteen; and Edith, a 
quiet, reserved and sweetly amiable creature, two years 
younger. It was impossible to see the two sisters 
together without being forcibly impressed with the 
exceedingly distinct characteristics of each, so promi- 
nently were they brought into contrast by association ; 
it was not either without an emotion almost of pain 
that this difference was observed, for so apparently 
opposite and inharmonious were the qualities of their 
minds, persons and dispositions, that, it seemed like an 
unnatural necessity which forced them to dwell together 
as members of one family. Yet scarcely were the girls 
themselves sensible of the vast disparity between them ; 
for they had scarcely known an unkind word, and lived 
and loved as sisters to each other dear. It is a wise 
Providence, which, by the mere habit of association and 
mutual dependence, blends in comparative harmony the 
most incongruous minds, and tempérs the most inoppo- 
site points of character into qualities strangely attractive 
to each other. One half the happiness we enjoy springs 
from this singular anomaly in our natures ; for how is it 
possible to explain by any other philosophy, the peace 
that reigns undisturbed through years and years in many 
a family, where father and mother, sisters and brothers 
have tastes and capacities for enjoyment as dissimilar as 
it is possible for nature to entertain? While we are all 
familiar with the fact, that no sooner do we associate 
persons and minds similarly formed and directed, than 
peevish jealousies and often inextinguishable hatred is 
engendered by an instant collision. 

Margaret and Edith loved each other, and doubtless 
in accordance with the principles to which we have 
referred—because they were utterly unlike. The former 


almost obscured the latter by the magnificence of her | 
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constant eclipse. If they conversed, Margaret dazzled 
with the brilliancy of her attainments and wit, while 
Edith’s gentle mind followed quietly in her wake, and 
like the rudder of the ship, all unseen, imperceptibly 
influenced and directed the theme and tone of their dis- 
course. If they embraced, the lofty beauty of the elder, 
as she bent to kiss her sister’s cheek, became a thousand 
times more resplendent in unavoidable contrast with the 
simple plainness of the latter; while the gay plume that 
sometimes decorated Margaret’s stately head, seemed to 
smother the modest lily that was occasionally suffered 
to ornament the gentle Edith’s braided hair. Margaret 
might have been a queen, and gloriously she would have 
graced a throne. Edith might have been a nun, and 
faithfully she would have performed the duties and the 
penance of the cloister. 

It was one evening in May, they had strolled together 
by the Medwey’s side, and drew near the highway and 
the lodge of the porter at the gate of entrance to Elm 
Lee—as the seat of Mr. Vining had been named by 
a former proprietor—when a post-chaise, quite close, 
drove up, was admitted into the avenue, and without a 
moment’s pause hurried on to the house. ‘An occur- 
rence so unusual commanded their ‘unmoved attention, 
and perhaps their steps were quickened by curiosity, as 
they followed the strange carriage down the sweep. It 
had disappeared at a curve near the mansion while yet 
they were at a considerable distance, and when they 
approached the spot from which they regained a view 
of it at the front door, it was only to see a gentleman, 
whose face was half muffled in a cloak, press the hand 
of their father a moment at the door, descend the steps 
and re-enter the chaise, which turned and drove off as 
speedily as it had come in, and quite as carefully closed. 
It had passed the girls but a moment, when Margaret 
addressed her sister : 

« Edith, did you recognize that man ?” 

“TI thought I knew him, but presume I must have 
been mistaken ; he would not have acted thus.” 

“You are not mistaken; it was Selby. . His form, his 
walk, his eye even at that distance—I know ge are not 
mistaken; it was my brother. Come let us in and 
unravel this mystery; and to-morrow write him a 
rebuke for his cavalier conduct.” And the sisters 
entered the house. 

Retiring to their apartments they passed the library 
door, and distinctly heard the voice of a stranger in 
conversation with Mr. Vining ; and on ascending to the 
tea-table they met, and were introduced by their father, 
to Mr. Edward Grant, a young gentleman who, he said, 
possessed his esteem and confidence, and would favor 
Elm Lee with his society for a few weeks. The marked 
manner of his introduction by their father, secured him 
as favorable a reception from the ladies as it was possible 


appearance alone, and Edith lived in and enjoyed the | he could have desired; and before the tea equipage was 
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removed, Mr. Grant found himself most agreeably 
domesticated. This result was not, however, entirely 
attributable to the sanction and approval of Mr. Vining, 
for Grant was himself no ordinary man. He was 
young, not yet twenty-two, and although a quick and 
penetrating eye might have detected the slightest pos- 
sible indication of occasional indulgence and dissipation, 
he was in one worj,ahandsome man. We do not like 
to assume the task of a portrait painter, limning each 
feature of his face, and therefore leave the reader to 
picture young Grant, by giving to the imagination a 
tall, well proportioned form, an abundance of black 
hair, with eyes of the same color; brilliantly expressive, 
a faultless nose, that most important item, and a tout 
ensemble that proved him beyond dispute, a gentleman. 
Upon such a man even Margaret could not look with 
all her usual indifference, and a casual, though appa- 
rently unintentional effort to please her, was received, to 
Edith’s astonishment, with a very different expression 
than that of her ordinary disdain for such attentions. 
Indeed, Margaret could but feel the capability of Grant 
to return scorn for scorn, and secretly acknowledged 
his pretensions to a full equality with herself; it is no 
wonder, therefore, that for the first time in her life she 
felt anxious and rather cautious, if not apprehensive, 
lest those feelings which had prevailed throughout her 
life, should be at some unguarded moment betrayed to 
Mr. Grant. How little did Margaret know of her own 
nature! ‘There was no cause for such a fear as this, 
for such emotions never display themselves but when 
they are felt, and if she had interrogated her heart she 
would have found, that never for a single moment had 
she experienced those sentiments toward their new and 
welcome visitor. 

A week had passed, and in that short week what a 
change—what a marvellous change—had been effected 
in the high-souled and magnificent daughter of Elm 
Lee. Margaret Vining .was another creature; she had 
become—a woman. Hitherto she had been unto men 
a cold, unapproachable, but beautiful creature of nature ; 
her heart had now been touched by the mysterious wand 
of nature’s most powerful enchanter, and as suddenly 
became the centre of an entirely new class of emotions, 
that seemed to invest her with an equally new order of 
being. Self, which had until now been the goddess 
of her sacred idolatry, bowed down in humility before 
another shrine, and strange to say gloried in the ecstasy 
of its own humiliation. And this new and exquisite 
susceptibility of her heart seemed to diffuse its subtle 
influence to her elegant form and faultless features, 
New graces and new beauties seemed daily to endow 
her with new and powerfully attractive charms, and 
every hour that passed had quietly developed some 
excellence in person or in mind, that Edith had never 
seen or felt before, and dreamed not Margaret had 
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possessed. And who wore the talisman which had 
wrought such changes in such a woman? The unpre- 


tending stranger, Grant! He it was, who ignorant of . 


the change himself, having known her only as he saw 
her now, had, without an effort, without a thought that 
a word of his had ever reached her heart, converted her 
to what she was. They had more than once, perhaps, 
been divided from the rest of the family, as they strolled 
of an afternoon through the more sequestered quarters 
of the park and gardens of Elm Lee, and Margaret 
sometimes blushed at the refiection that they were alone 
together thus, through some adroitly managed movement 
she had herself almost insensibly performed. Alone with 
him; no ear but hers to drink in the rare melody of his 
voice—the winning, soul-subduing sweetness of that 
simple eloquence in which he clothed the most trifling 
theme he touched—the seemingly inexhaustible wealth 
of that glorious mind which had admitted nothing that 
did not gather treasure from his native stores! No eye 
but hers to feed upon his, beaming with an intelligence 
that dilated the dark pupil with the fervor of its excess, 
and mirroring the intensity of her own enthusiastic gaze 
—to ache with the delirium of its constant perusal of 
those perfect lineaments, made more beautiful by each 
successive change in the expression they assumed! No 
cheek but hers to feel the soft bathings of those whis- 
pered tones, in which the language of admiration some- 
times expired, as it were with its own fervor. Ah! 
who would not for the bliss of these short, these too 
fleeting moments when opportinity invited, even con- 
descend to plan an escape from other eyes? But had 
there lived no other woman on the earth who would 
have done so, Margaret Vining felt she would. She 
loved already, passionately, for hers was not the heart 
to love with prudence, or by rule. Her spirit—that 
towering spirit which never would have quailed in the 
presence of the proudest queen in Christendom, although 
she would have readily paid loyal courtesy to her own, 
now lay at the feet of Edward Grant, all subdued and 
humbled, doing homage toa man. Alone, in her own 
chamber, upon rising in the morning, upon retiring at 
night, or awakening in the midnight hour, it was with 
his image there—while her heart silently ejaculuted that 
confession which thrilled her soul with joy, “I love thee 
—oh, how I love thee!”’ She felt and lamented what 
she hesitated not to declare at once to herself, the cruel 
restriction with which custom abused her sex, and for- 
bade her to avow the passion of her heart tohim. Yet 
even Margaret dared not overstep this bound; she felt 
her honor rush to the aid of her fallen pride, and hush 
the regret before it had taken the form of words upon 
her tongue. Even the loneliness she felt with him, she 
justified only by a consideration of the topics on which 
they conversed, and thereby beguiled herself of a ques- 
tionable propriety. But with her, to love was to emerge 
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from the thraldom of a dissatisfied and selfish existence 
into a world of inconceivable delights, inexhaustible as 
her own nature, in that they grew upon the strong 
passions thereof, converging only in a different centre. 
Before it was in herself—now it was in another. 

Time flew with lightning speed, yet strewed the way 


| 
| 


with flowers, while Grant remained at the delightful | 


seat of Mr. Vining. Six weeks had elapsed, and many 
seasons of indescribable pléasure had been enjoyed by 
Margaret in the society of the man she loved. Excur- 
sions upon the Medway, short drives into the country 
in her own little pony pheton, just large enough for 
two, visits of charity, of fashion and of friendship had 
been made, and Grant frequently the sole companion on 
the occasion ; and oh! how distinctly Margaret perceived 
and felt the new life and zest that was infused by his 
presence, into every action and event attendant upon the 
proceedings of each day. She had given her heart so 
utterly to the dominion of that passion which had so 
newly entered there, that her existence was a whirl of 
delirious joy, yet chaste withal as the nicest honor could 
preserve it. But the time was advancing when she was 
to awake from the ecstatic day dream in which her mind 
had been so long indulged. The period,a stated period 
for the departure of Mr. Grant had been named, and day 
after day had dawned and waned, and Jo! the sun had 
already set upon the very eve thereof. Margaret was 
in her own apartment dressing for thc evening, when 
suddenly, as if smitten by the very shaft of death, she 
paled to ghastly whiteness and sank into a chair. One 
might have imagined that some vision, fraught with 
inconceivable horrors, had that moment started to her 
view, but that her eyes were dim with vacancy. It was 
the result only of a single thought, one fearful question 
which drove the mind with impetuous agony through a 
series of events, thronging the past few weeks of her 
life, seeking an answer that would bring peace to her 
startled soul, and relief to her disturbed brain. In the 
change which she had undergone by the subduing 
influences and devotedness of her heart’s first love, one 
remnant of her native pride had remained inflexible; 
it stood alone, seemingly to have gathered unto itself 
strength, while every other quality of that lofty spirit 
had bowed down before the excellencies of that one 
man; and now, for the first time, the busy suggestions 
of her teeming brain, in this last hour of her enjoyment, 
in a single second rushed together, and formed themselves 
into one little question that shook with an intolerable 
anguish of suspense, the foundation of her soul. “ Does 
he love me?” For the first time this momentous con- 
tingency intruded upon her thoughts; her pride had 
never fallen here—she had never, for a moment, antici- 
pated the possibility of a failure in this respect; she had 
been too familiar with her powers for conquest to doubt 
them for a moment until now—but now she did! The 
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capacities of her mind seemed suddenly possessed with 


| a retrospective existence, and every scene in which she 


had been with him, every hour she had passed alone in 
his society, every word he had upon those occasions 


| said, were revived to hearing, feeling and to sight, all 


palpably restored, and her heart sank with the hopeless- 
ness of the veriest despair. 

“Fool! fool! fool!” were the only sounds that escaped 
her lips, in tones that would have made the heart of the 
coldest stoic ache, and with their utterance tears, tears, 
tears came plenteously to her relief. But there is no 
condition of the human heart, where death has not 
intervened, from which hope can be long excluded. 
The strike of her. repeater reminded her that an hour 
had passed since she entered her apartment, and the 
thought as quickly followed: that she was wasting, aye, 
actually murdering, perhaps, the very hour that was 
worth a whole existence. Her toilet was presently 
finished, and she descended to the drawing-room just 
as Mr. Vining was introducing her brother, who had 
that moment arrived, to Mr. Grant. Margaret was a 
little astonished at this, for she felt confident that Selby 
had been the companion of Grant upon his arrival at 
their house, although she had never executed her first 
purpose of writing to her brother upon the subject, in 
consequence of the immediate interest she had felt in 
their guest. Selby had not been there an hour, how- 
ever, before Margaret was well satisfied that her first 
conjecture was right; for the intimacy between her 
brother and Mr. Grant soon manifested too much fami- 
liarity for so short an existence; there were words and 
looks, too, exchanged between them, which she felt 
assured had some secret meaning; and the mystery of 
this association, the strange circumstances attending it, 
the effort at concealment to which her father had evi- 
dently lent his connivance and aid, perplexed her in the 
extreme. The delicate sense of propriety to which she 
had been educated, forbade her to inquire upon the 
subject, and therefore conjecture, in which she found 
but little aid from Edith, was all that remained to her 
by which to satisfy an irresistible curiosity. But con- 
jecture was soon put at fault, for, as if sensible of the 
scrutiny of her eye, the parties she had so steadily 
observed receded gradually to a course of conduct, more 
in accordance with the relationship and position of 
acquaintances of an hour. -In the course of that even- 
ing Margaret was once more alone with Edward Grant. 
They walked a few minutes upon a terrace adjoining 
the house, the lady as usual leaning upon his arm, and 
drinking in every word with redoubled eagerness. Oh, 
had it been possible for Grant to have thrown his pene- 
trating gaze into her heart, and perused the volume of 
contending emotions there; could he have witnessed 
the agonizing struggle of hope and fear, each one alter- 
nating in its prospect of success as the subject of his 
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conversation varied, or the tones of his voice were 
changed! Would he not have spoken, even in pity, 
those few, short life-giving words which her ears 
momentarily quickened to welcome? But he did not; 
and even his discourse, though every tone was sweet as 
ever, grew tedious in the disappointed hope that he 
would choose a sweeter theme. He pauses a moment 
at the south end of the terrace, at which there is an 
alcove veiled by some fragrant parasite; he invites her 
to*a seat therein; her hand in his, he leads her there. 
Her throbbing bosom can scarce contain her hopes; a 
thrill of joy melts with intoxicating tremor every sense, 
and steals upon her brain. He speaks: 

“T dared not leave this house, Margaret, these scenes 
which lie around us, whose every nook has been glad- 
dened by your presence, and made delightful beyond 
my poor powers to express by your -society, without 
improving this occasion to declare my profound grati- 
tude for your condescension in favoring one, so much 
a stranger, thus. You have honored me, I am fully 
sensible, far before what you must necessarily have 
deemed my deserts, and for this I am doubtless in- 
debted to that high sense of filial regard which may 
have prompted you to bestow on a friend of your 
father’s, may I hope not unwillingly, the favor I have 
received. You have known me, it is true, only 
partially ; there are circumstances existing at present 
which forbid me to say more ; but I cannot part without 
asking you to permit me to hope that at a future day 
when , 

“Mr. Grant, Mr. Grant,” was called by Selby from 
the other end of the terrace, who was now seen with 
Edith upon his arm approaching the sate “ Mr. 
Grant, Margaret, where are you?” 

Edward and Margaret advanced from the recess, the 
latter too much agitatad to utter a~word. Selby and 
Edith were, for the first time, impressed with a suspi- 
cion that they had neither of them hitherto entertained, 
and the former with an altered manner, but still with a 
kindly tone, remarked, “we have disturbed you.” 

“Oh, by no means,” responded Grant, “I was merely 
employing a hasty moment to thank your excellent 
sister for the kind indulgence and invaluable society she 
has vouchsafed me, during my delightful sojourn at Elm 
Lee ; and was about to express a hope that, at a suitable 
period, she might be induced to honor the paternal man- 
sion of so humble an individual as myself, with her 
society for a few months. I have now the opportunity 
to include yourself and sister in this heartfelt desire.” 

“And was that all he was about to say?” thought 
Margaret. 

They entered the house together; and on the fol- 
lowing morning at ten, Grant. and Selby departed in 
company. 

There had been too much vehemence in the cha- 
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racter of those passions which had so lately maintained 
a supremacy in the soul of Margaret Vining, to admit 
of their subsiding without a fearfully debilitating re-ac- 
tion. The man she had loved, adored, as the embodi- 
ment of the created excellencies of his race, was no 
sooner gone from her presence, and separated from her 
heart by a division of miles, under circumstances, too, 
so painfully exciting as to leave her thoughts no resting 
place, than she became haréSsed by a multitude of reflec- 
tions too painfully acute and conflicting for her physical 
powers to sustain. She was found by her maid the 
next morning delirious with fever, and the consequent 
depletion to which it was necessary to resort as a mean 
of reducing the aggravated symptoms which were appa- 
rent to the experienced eye of the physicians, left her 
prostrate and helpless upon the brink of the grave. It 
was an important circumstance in favor of her life, that 
the morbid insensibility which took possession of her 
mind, as the delirium subsided with the fever, con- 
tinued only gradually to dissipate itself with her return- 
ing strength, so that several months had elapsed before 
Margaret was restored to that happy equanimity both of 
body and mind, which proclaims the re-establishment of 
health to the invalid. She was once more herself; not 
as she had been previous to the visit of Edward Grant, 
but thoughtful, reserved and dignified; in person, she 
was beautiful as she had ever been, and far more fasci- 
nating, in that her lofty pride, instead of a perceptible 
and prevailing fault, now seemed to be a secondary and 
passive virtue. With Edith alone, she was at all com- 
municative; and so generally were the sisters now 
together, that Edith appeared to have become as essen- 
tial to the happiness of Margaret, as that beloved one 
had been, whose name she could murmur now, only 
into the ears of her faithful sister. To her she could 
speak with confidence and without restraint, of the 
wonderful love she had borne him—and without one 
tittle of abatement, cherished for him still. To Edith, 
who had witnessed the fact of their retirement together 
into the alcove upon the terrace, some few incoherent 
ejaculations that-had escaped the lips of her sister under 
the frenzy of her fevered brain, sufficiently indicated the 
state of her heart; but it was not until Margaret, in the 
humiliation of her soul, pouring her sorrows into a 
sister’s breast, confessed the fact that she was aware of 
the hopelessness of her sister’s love. Of course, to a 
mind vibrating with the quickest sensibility, as did that 
of the amiable Edith, her sister’s story carried anguish 
and dismay, at the same time that it elicited the most 
sweet and anxious sympathy. The first and most 


natural suggestion that presented itself, was to urge 
her sister, by every consideration of honor, delicacy and 
regard for her own happiness and peace, to summon the 
prostrated energies of her native spirit to the rescue of 
her heart, and to overcome by that indomitable resolution 
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that once characterized her soul, the weakness to which 
it was now resigned. 

“ And think you, Edith, I have not used every argu- 
ment which reason and prudence could dictate to my 
struggling pride, to fortify my heart against itself? I 
have lived a divided life for weeks since the powers of 
sense have been restored, and I, your sister, as you have 
known her from your youth, have reasoned, argued, 
fought, aye, almost died in’an unequal contest with 
another being that dwells, his ceaseless and untiring 
advocate, enthroned here. That has no material exist- 
ence; it is sleepless, and incessant in its importunate 
suit; it steals upon my dreams, it presents his claims in 
the sweetness of those tones, still as familiar as if they 
had never ceased to fall upon my natural ear; in the elo- 
quence of gentle words will not be forgotten; thoughts, 
ideas, sentiments which his mind transplanted in my 
own. Hopeless ever of uprooting these, while life shall 
last, the remnant of that life, though I should never look 
on him again, I have devoted to his love.” 

Edith, who had wept bitterly while her sister spoke, 
could offer her no consolation but her tears, when she 
concluded. At length Margaret led the conversation to 
the strange, and still unexplained manner of Grant’s 
visit to their house. Where he came from, and whither 
he went, as well as who, and what he was, were all 
equally subjects of conjecture with the sisters; their 
sole confidence in his title to their respect and esteem, 
was based in the unhesitating approval which their 
father had given to his society among them; while 
Margaret had found ample justification for her love in 
the noble qualities of his heart, the brilliant attainments 


_ and innate superiority of his mind. It was to them a 


thing inexplicable that they had never heard of him 
since his departure, and now nearly a whole year had 
expired. His name had been occasionally mentioned 
in the family, but only with reference to the period of 
his sojourn there; latterly, however, the slightest allu- 
sion had ceased to be made to him, and not even his 
name was uttered except by Edith; and this total indif- 
ference to one who had established himself so much a 
favorite with her parents, could only be accounted for 
by Margaret, in connection with a letter from her 
brother, over the perusal of which she remembered to 
have heard that name once mentioned by Mr. Vining 
to her mother, as she entered the breakfast room one 
morning some weeks before. The exclamation of her 
mother, “is it possible?” was all that followed; Margaret 
was observed, and the name of Edward Grant was heard 


no more. 

A few months after this, Mr. Vining was found one 
evening by the steward of his estate, lying a few hundred 
yards from the house, in a state of insensibility, from an 
apoplectic attack. He was conveyed home, and medical 
aid instantly procured ; he lingered only a few hours in 





the same unconscious state, and expired before his son, 
who had been immediately summoned by express, arrived 
at his bedside. This stroke, so sudden, and as is always 
the case, unexpected, was a severe one to his family ; the 
deceased had been an excellent husband and father, a 
worthy man, and a faithful servant of his country ; these 
qualities blending in one man caused his death to pro- 
duce considerable sensation throughout a large extent of 
the country ; the event was honored by the consolatory 
notice of the councils of his nation; and his obsequies 
were celebrated with great pomp, distinguished martial 
honors, and by the attendance of a vast concourse, which 
included some of the proudest nobility of the land, as 
well as the humblest peasantry of his own and neigh- 
boring estates. His remains were interred in the family 
mausoleum at Wateringbury, and his distressed family 
returned to that place, which seemed to be a home no 
more. 

Shortly afterward, in accordance with a desire ex- 
pressed by the widow, in which her daughters warmly 
concurred, Selby purchased an elegant house for their 
residence at Worthing near Brighton, a situation of 
surpassing beauty, and peculiarly eligible from the fact, 
that many of the relatives and friends of the family were 
resident in the vicinity. 

Here they dwelt in the enjoyment of every thing that 
could conduce to earthly happiness, from earthly means. 
Wealth, boundless in comparison with their wants, was 
at their command; while all the business inseparable 
from its possession, was undertaken and carefully super- 
intended by Selby. The estate of Elm Lee devolved 
of course to him, but the great personal property of 
Mr. Vining was chiefly apportioned to the mother and 
daughters. Selby, however, attached to the army, con- 
tinued his commission with a prospect of early advance- 
ment, holding the estate for its rent roll, and future 
occupation, when he should enter the gentler service of 
Love, to which he knew there was a liability of his 
being drafted, at perhaps no distant day. 

The first summer of Mrs. Vining’s residenée at 
Worthing was wearing away, when after much deli- 
beration, and a long consultation with Edith, Margaret 
determined to write to her brother a letter on that 
subject which was still no less near and dear than ever 
to her heart. She resolved to confess all, ask an expla- 
nation of every thing relative to Edward Grant, cast 
herself upon her brother’s love, and solicit his advice, 
She accomplished her task and despatched her letter. 
But a few days of painful anxiety had passed, when 
she received a brief note from her brother, written with 
kindness, and promising a full explanation in a short 
time; it closed with a severe animadversion upon his 
own indiscretion, in neglecting to perform what he 
ought to have considered a duty to her before. Recent 
events had induced him to attach so little importance to 
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the subject, that he had been culpably, but not inten- 
tionally, remiss in his duty to his sisters thereupon. 

The time moved somewhat tardily with Margaret 
now, in the constant anticipation of developments to 
which she looked with almost a life-disposing interest. 
She declined not the amusements which the season and 
the place afforded, and she attended the race course, the 
theatre, the ball-room and the church, on frequent occa- 
sions, partly with the view of squandering the time she 
#o feverishly desired to pass away, but more with the 
hope of encountering by some happy chance, the object 
of her heart’s unwavering love. Margaret had become 
at her new residence, as such a woman would at any 
place, the admired of many a worthy suitor; and she 
might have selected at will, the elite and distinguished, 
of every circle in which she moved, as the willing and 
delighted attendants on her steps. One day at a family 
conversation to which a few friends had been admitted, 
when several topics of the day had been exhausted, the 
discourse turned upon a new star that had lately dawned 
in the firmament of the church, and which had in a few 
short weeks become the cynosure of every eye. He 
was known by his popularity to every one present as a 
Mr. Woodgate, “a young man,” observed a gentleman 
in the apartment, “of an excellent family, educated for 
the Established Church at Oxford; but while there, 
before he had graduated, he was engaged in an unfor- 
tunate affair with a young nobleman, in which the 
latter was dangerously, and for a long time supposed to 
be fatally wounded. There was but little publicity of 
the circumstances, but so vigilant a pursuit of young 
Woodgate was kept alive, that he was compelled to 
escape to France, where he remained until his return to 
England, perhaps six months ago, to find his mother 
upon her death bed. He was with her till she expired, 
and the rumor is, that the precepts of the dying woman, 
who is said to have been very pious and amiable, though 
a little addicted to the prevailing errors of dissent, together 
with the peace and joy she experienced in her last mo- 
ments, left so vivid an impression on his mind as to 
bring about, what they term, his conversion; that is to 
say, he took to prayer-meetings and chapels, and all 
that sort of thing, and having received a good education 
from mother church, he is thought something of by the 
denomination to which he has attached himself; they 
are called ‘Independents.’ His abilities as a ‘preacher’ 
or minister were first displayed at Warwick; he was 
subsequently invited to London, and from such a centre 
his fame has diffused itself among his people, over nearly 
the whole of England. He is now in Brighton, and 
preaches every other evening at the principal chapel of 
the towns I have heard him once, and to do him justice, 
he is not without pretensions to ‘the rage.’” 

There was just enough of novelty in this relation, to 


the party who had heard it, to produce a sort of nervous | 
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discussion of the propriety of arranging a visit to the 
chapel, in which Mr. Woodgate was that same evening 
to preach; and in a short time a coterie of four had 
concluded to honor the young minister upon the occa- 
sion; Margaret, with a young female friend, and two of 
the gentlemen of the party; Edith preferring to remain 
at home in consequence of the absence of Mrs. Vining 
on a visit of business to Elm Lee, where she was to 
meet her son. At an early hour in the evening, for 
they were aware of the necessity of this to secure an 
eligible position, the carriage drove off with the little 
party toward Brighton. ‘They entered the gay and 
fashionable town after a delightful drive of an hour, and 
proceeded at once toward the elegant and spacious edi- 
fice built by the denomination. As they approached at 
a gentle pace their point of destination, a carriage passed 
them somewhat rapidly, a glance into which blanched 
Margaret’s cheek, and held her for a moment breathless, 
pulseless, while in the next instant, the rushing blood 
released, crimsoned her throbbing brows—in that glance 
she had recognized the long lost Grant. But he had 
evidently not seen her, and the carriage in which he 
was, rolled on with increased speed, turned.the next 
angle of the street and disappeared. In a few minutes 
more they were at the door of the chapel, a building 
which far surpassed Margaret’s expectations, who now 
saw it for the first time. But she had few thoughts for 
places or for persons then; she had once more looked 
on him, had been once more near him, and enjoyed the 
sweet reflection that he was certainly in the same town 
with her; perhaps he was in that very house; the way 
taken by the carriage she knew led to the street in the 
rear of the building, and to avoid the crowd, he might 
have preferred it. 

“Tt is useless to descend, ladies,” said one of the 
gentlemen, who from the vestibule of the chapel had 
looked inside upon the multitude who thronged it. 

“We must get in; I am resolved,” said Margaret, 
urged almost to impetuosity by the thought that a mo- 
ment before had flattered her hopes, “if either gentleman 
will accompany. me I omit not this occasion. You, my 
dear,” she continued, turning to the young lady with 
her, “can spend the evening with any of our friends if 
you apprehend inconvenience from the heat.” 

“TI cannot be mistaken,” said a gentleman who had 
approached the carriage unperceived by Margaret, “it 
must be Miss Vining.” 

By an almost supernatural effort, as the first sounds 
of that voice reached her ear, Margaret was enabled to 
turn and meet the gaze of Edward Grant—but she dared 
not speak. She bowed, it might seem haughtily, but 
her very soul bowed down before the man, who now 
extending his hand assisted her from the carriage. 

“Tf you will permit me to conduct you, I have a tem- 
porary privilege here, and will show you to a position 
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more agreeable than you might possibly secure unaided. 
Will you favor me with your acceptance,” he asked, 
presenting his arm, and inviting the other members of 
the party to follow. Ordering the carriage in an hour, 
they suffered themselves to be led along a narrow way 
by the side of the building, from which they entered a 
private door, passed into an upper aisle, and were shown 
by their obliging conductor into an elegant pew near the 
pulpit, when he bowed slightly and retired. Perplexed, 
wondering and lost, Margaret had mechanically submitted 
herself to Grant’s disposal, sensible only of the subdued 
rapture her heart confessed once more to be with him. 
He had departed by the same door they had entered, and 
to that spot she constantly directed her eyes. Will he 
return? Oh, will he return? The services had com- 
menced ; a hymn had been sung, and the popular teacher 
of the day had entered from the vestry and ascended to 
the sacred desk the observed of a thousand eyes, all un- 
perceived by Margaret. She had no ears nor eyes but 
for that door, which still remained so cruelly closed. 
The minister rose to read a lesson from the Scriptures 
—one word, one little word, and Margaret darted her 





gaze to him—and can it be? His form, the pulpit and 
the gown concealed, but there beams that face more 
beautiful than ever, meek with human and benign with 
heavenly love. There is no longer doubt; Edward 
Grant is the Rev. Lionel Woodgate. 

Here was a development which gave birth to such a 
throng of reflections, that startling as the discovery had 
been, Margaret found her mind too much exercised to 
suffer physically any inconvenience from the event. She 
knew not, she was unable to assure herself, whether joy 
or sorrow was the predominant sentiment of the heart; | 
but yielding to the pleasing certainty that he was there, | 
she was presently drawn imperceptibly to give all her | 
attention to his words; she listened to the sincere and 
fervent prayer, and perhaps for the first time in her life 
experienced a truly devotional sentiment; she drank in | 
the glowing eloquence with which he expounded the 
divine word, and failed not to perceive that in the | 
genuine simplicitly which so peculiarly characterized | 
his style, he possessed an incalculable advantage as a | 
ministering servant of the Most High. She felt that | 
the truth as delivered by him was clear and emphatic, | 
and while yielding a tacit assent to its beautiful consis- | 
tency and power, she almost trembled at the view of the | 
vast moral disparity that had grown up between herself | 
and him. He closed, and the service of dismission was | 
concluded; descending from the desk he turned at the | 
foot of the stairs, again bowed to Margaret, and as he 
moved into the vestry was hidden from her eye, by the | 
intervening forms of the deacons and prominent mem-_ 
bers of the church, who followed him into the apartment. 
Margaret with her friends retired from the house, and | 
on the way home the merits of the Independent minister | 
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were freely discussed, and that too, by competent men. 
It is needless to say that Margaret’s heart rejoiced on 
being called upon to assent to the universal opinion, that 
it was the most eloquent extemporaneous discourse she 
had ever heard. 

On the following morning Margaret was awoke by 
Edith, who entered her room with a letter addressed to 
her. 

“Tt is from Selby, dear, and of course contains the 
explanation you have so lomg desired ; will you not rise 
and read it ?’’ 

“ Will you excuse me, Edith, and promise not to 
attribute to caprice, a kind request that you will leave 
me to read it first, alone ?” 

“You have my promise, love, and be the contents 
what they will, may God enable you to préserve the 
equanimity of your mind, and give you strength sufli- 
cient for the day, be it a dawn of weal or woe.” 

“I anticipate its contents, Edith, and could almost 
read it with the seal unbroken—you look surprised, but 
I will explain to you presently; in the meantime, love, 
I’ll read dear Selby’s letter.” And Edith withdrew. 

How often has experience taught us that-there are 
seasons when a supposed familiarity with the precise 
nature of events and their exact relation to our position, 
has seemed to impart to the mind a sense of confidence 
which places us above the contingencies of life, and 
enables us to look around with much complacency, 
satisfied that we know the worst, and are equal to the 
emergency before us; but in a moment, we have by 
some unlooked for occurrence, some unthought of event, 
some circumstance, which, when it has been developed, 
proved so simple and so plain that we wonder how we 
could by any possibility have overlooked it, been aroused 
to a sense of our condition, and discovered the utter 
hopelessness in which we are involved. Such a dis- 
covery awaited the unhappy one, as she broke the seal 
of her brother’s letter. It was couched in affectionate 
language, and explained minutely every thing relating 
to the visit of Mr. Woodgate under the assumed name 
of Grant, to their paternal home at Elm Lee. He had 
been a fellow student of Selby’s, and became involved 
in a quarrel with a younger son of Lord Dunmore, in 
consequence of some inconsiderate remarks of the latter 
relative to a Miss Courtney, with whom the young 
nobleman had made an unsuccessful atterapt to get up 
a flirtation at a country ball. Woodgate wounded his 
opponent dangerously at the first fire, and for a long 
time so critical was the condition of their patient, that 
his physicians could give no hope with regard to the 
ultimate consequences. During this time a vigilant 


search was instituted and pursued with almost malicious 
energy, to discover the hiding-place of the gallant com- 
moner, who favored by the friendship of Selby Vining, 
was quietly rusticating at Elm Lee, in the enjoyment 
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of every luxury, and the society of a woman, whose 
love, but for the prior occupation of his heart by Laura 
Courtney, he could have returned with a zest and fervor 
equal to her own. His retreat had, however, by some 
means been suspected, and it became necessary for him 
to make good his escape to France, for the better security 
of his person against a prosecution that threatened the 
most unpleasant results, should his arrest by any indis- 
cretion on his own part be effected. Belby apologised 
to his sister for the mode of his friend’s introduction, 
and the adoption of a fictitious name, and graced his 
acknowledgment of a suspicion of his sister’s ability to 
keep so important a secret as Woodgate’s incognito, 
with the avowal that his friend was of an honorable and 
wealthy family, and he feared that if known as a fugi- 
tive duellist, Margaret would scarcely have deemed him 
worthy the smile that might have won him; “for at that 
time,” said the writer, “he would have commanded the 
warmest welcome:as a brother, worthy of a sister’s love. 
On his return from Franee he became in a short time 
an altered man; a fanatic of the first water, thoroughly 
imbued with the dogmas of sectarian dissent, redeeming 
his apostacy to ‘Mother Church’ only, by the brilliant 
eloquence which he had acquired within her preparatory 
halls. At this time the young nobleman, with whom 
he had fought, had recovered from his wounds, and 
Miss Courtney, who had soon after the duel become a 
member of the denomination to which Woodgate was 
now attached, after a’ brief interchange of sentiment 
became his wife !” 

Thus far had Margaret drank in the contents of her 
brother’s letter with an indifference only moved by the 
intelligence that the cause of the quarrel between Wood- 
gate and his antagonist had been a lady; but the fact 
that that lady was now his wife, struck down her soul, 
and left her hopes all prostrate in the very depths of woe. 
Woodgate married! Oh, why had she not died before 
the fact had blazed upon her eyes? Married! Oh, 
what an awful word to one whose heart’s whole hope, 
whose all of happiness, of life’s best joys were centred 
like a home, a very heaven in him! 

The letter had nothing more of interest to her. She 
sat an hour—it was but a moment to her mind—lost, 
abstracted, plunged in reflections so intense, that her 
beautiful features were occasionally distorted by the 
throes of her suffering, her agonized soul. And thus 
Edith found her, and the gentle girl’s intrusion was a 
sensible relief to the unhappy Margaret; she rose, calmly 
put away the letter, and decidedly, but kindly declined 


any communication touching its contents, poiaing. 


however, its perusal at an early day. 

Again did the character of Margaret Vining undergo 
a change, strange as it was unexpected. She continued 
for several weeks a regular attendance at the chapel 
where Wooigate was engaged in the prosecution of a 
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most successful ministry,.and under the influence of the 
word, seemed to acquire the most complete control over 
that strong passion, which had so frequently disturbed 
her peace. Enjoying his society as a dear friend, as 
she was now at liberty to regard him, he having never 
known her love, she was introduced to his amiable, 
pious and elegant wife; she became a frequent visiter 
of course at the residence of the minister, and with her 
whole character chastened by association with the prac- 
tice of the most exemplary piety, the intimacy between 
Mrs. Woodgate and herself was warmed into esteem, 
and soon ripened into friendship, apparently ardent and 
sincere. True it is, that Margaret would frequently on 
her return from these visits to her own house and the 
privacy of her own apartment, sit for hours in an uneasy 
and an unsatisfactory mood, revolving in her mind the 
various emotions excited therein, and endeavoring to 
define the motives which really actuated her. She 
could not deny that she still loved Woodgate with 
unabated ardor; she was sensible that she never wit- 
nessed the ordinary attentions he bestowed upon his 
wife, in her presence, without pain; and she felt that 
the warm and affectionate kiss which Mrs. Woodgate 
always pressed upon her lips at parting, was returned 
with more apparent than real fervor by herown. Some- 
times she would make an effort to pray, as she was now 
accustomed to hear prayer where it was wont to be 
made; but she rose with the prayer unfinished upon 
her lips, conscious that they must necessarily prefer 
a petition to which her heart could not respond an 
“amen.” Yet Margaret was regarded in the church, 
by virtue of the pious and devotional habits she had 
almost unwittingly assumed, as a hopeful disciple of 
that Lord, in whose footsteps she seemed to manifest 
so earnest a desire to walk. Knowing that the fruits 
of conversion were attributed to her, and sensible withal 
how unworthily on her own part, she was still well 
pleased that the delusion should continue; at the same 
time persuading herself that she was really seeking a 
knowledge of spiritual truths; but Margaret while de- 
ceiving others.was also deceiving herself; for while 
avowing her presence to seek the love of heaven, she 
did so half unconsciously, the better to cherish and 
secretly enjoy the unquenchable love that possessed her 
heart for him who could never cease to be its idol. 
Three months, the allotted period of Mr. Woodgate’s 
engagements at Brighton, were closed, and with his ex- 
cellent wife he took his departure for London, in which 
city he was about to be settled over a large congregation. 
On the preceding evening, in their presence, Margaret 
had made deliberate and emphatic declarations of an 
entire change of heart; her avowals of the experience 
she had undergone in the renewing influences of grace, 
were made with an earnestness of manner that impressed 
a conviction of her sincerity ; and it was with all that 
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gladness of spirit the true believer enjoys upon such an 
occasion, that Woodgate and his wife heard her conclude 
with the expression of her determination to unite herself 
with the church of Christ. They parted from her, not 
without tears, but Margaret, though she would have 
given a world of wealth to have shed them too, left the 
house of her friends with her eyes undimmed by the 
grateful dews of affection—her heart was too full of 
contending emotions to afford her the relief of tears. 

It is not to be supposed that so prominent a member 
of an old “church going” family as an eldest daughter, 
could absent herself from the church pew, and withdraw 
herself entirely from the customary worship there, without 
giving cause for much feeling, and no little opposition, 
especially as it was done with the view of participating 
in the “heresies of dissent.” But Margaret was a being 
not easily controlled, and she had, within the latter por- 
tion of Mr. Woodgate’s sojourn at Brighton, openly 
violated the commands of her mother, and replied to the 
severe admonitions and sarcastic rebukes of her brother, 
in a tone that indicated any thing but a Christian spirit. 
She had been stung by the allusions of the latter to “the 
real motives which had induced her to become so sud- 
denly pious and sanctified,” and now that Woodgate 
was gone, she determined to exculpate herself, at least 
so far as appearances went, from the humiliating charge. 
Her attendance at the chapel, therefore, continued with 
all its wonted regularity, and in a short time much to 
the chagrin of her family, and to the especial annoyance 
of her brother, she openly united herself in membership, 
and was admitted to full and constant communion. In- 
capable of discriminating, her friends now regarded her 
as a convert to the doctrines of the sect she had joined, 
and considering her a fanatic irretrievably committed, 
she was subjected to much persecution, which, however, 
instead of bearing meekly.and with patience, she resented 
with indignity and passion. Happily. she found a friend, 
a still dear and precious friend in Edith, who, imbued 
with the genuine spirit of Christianity, could appreciate 
it in whatsoever sect or denomination it was apparent ; 
but though Edith was sensible that the leaven of worldly 
affections was yet predominant in her sister’s heart, she 
was ever ready to soothe her by sweet and sympathizing 
words, and to allay the storm of her wrath by entrea- 
ties and tears. But success did not always attend the 
efforts of the younger sister; and when in a few months 
Selby came to spend a few weeks with them, and colli- 
sion became direct and immediate between Margaret 
and her brother, Edith soon discovered that she must 
either withdraw from the conflict or be crushed in the 
tempestuous strife that ensued. Bitter were the words, 
and thrilling the scenes which now disturbed the peace 
of this family, and a breach was created which to the 
most casual observer was irremediable. Under these 
circumstances Margaret was not long in determining 
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what course to pursue; she had corresponded with Mrs. 
Woodgate as her most valued friend since her departure 
from Brighton, and now under favor of fleeing from 
persecution, she solicited an asylum beneath her roof. 
An asylum it was only in name, for Margaret possessed 
a large property in her own right, and Woodgate himself 
was an only son, heir to considerable wealth, and the 
recipient of a handsome income entirely independent of 
his salary as a minister, the latter being invariably dis- 
tributed in charities, or expended in the support of the 
cause of religion. The desire of the young and beautiful 
convert was at once acquiesced in, and accordingly Mar- 
garet was soon after missed at her own home; she had 
been absent on a walk to the shore longer than usual, 
when Edith went to her apartment and discovered a 
note addressed to herself; it merely stated, that, unable 
to brook the constant annoyances to which the change 
in her sentiments had subjected her in her own family, 
she had come to the determination as the only means of 
relieving her own mind and the feelings of her friends, 
to withdraw into another circle of society, in which she 
should find more congenial spirits; the note concluded 
with a promise to correspond occasionally with Edith. 
Selby heard this information with a smile of bitter scorn ; 
Mrs. Vining wept for what she deemed the disgrace of 
her family ; while poor Edith sorrowed in her loneliness, 
lamenting that idolatry of love in her sister’s heart which 
had caused such pitiable infatuation. Edith felt that her 
sister’s profession of religion if not deliberate hypocrisy, 
was the perverse dissimulation of a self-deceived mind ; 
and while, unlike her brother, she could not disapprove 
and condemn that Christian sympathy which afforded 
a shelter to the fugitive girl, she felt that Margaret was 
unworthy of the kindness she had invoked. No effort 
was made by the family to induce the return of the 
absentee, and the utmost indifference to her was shortly 
manifested by every one but Edith. We, however, must 
not be so regardless of one who “loved not wisely but 
too well.” TO BE CONCLUDED. 


GERTRUDE. 


Ir ever breath of song shall softly steal 
Upon my spirit in its lonely hour, 
When years have withered up youth's latest flower, 
The minstrel breathing only may reveal 
Such tones as thrilled along the heart's glad chord, 
When thou the spirit waves of rapture stirred, 
Winning the souls of all that lingered round 
To catch the hallowed richness of the hour 
That waked each spirit-tone, when hearts were bound 
Beneath the love-gifts of thy rapturous dower ; 
Oh! when all else save the lone thought of thee 
Shall long have past—ideal hues of gladness 
Be sobered down to melancholy sadness, - 
Thy sweet form shall o’ersweep the waves of memory. 
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THE SLEEPER. 
BY MRS. CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Husa!, for she sleeps like a babe at rest, 

With her white hands crost on her virgin breast, 
And her brow looks out from the braided hair 
As the calm, cold moon from the midnight air, 
And the lashes, that lie on her pale cheek, seem 
Like the long grass drooped on a starlit stream. 
And she sleeps so deep that the robe of snow 
Nor heaves nor falls with the breast below, 

And her lips are shut to the warm life-breath,— 
For she slumbers on in the sleep of death. 


Oh! an awful beauty her face hath crowned, 

And a deep, dread hush is on all around, 

You can hear distinct, with a quick, loud tick, 
Each beat of the heart through the garments thick, 
And the muffled feet as the menials slide 

Like shadowy watchers from side to side, 

From side to side in the long, dark room, 

Where the tapers burn in the incense gloom, 
Flickering faint, in a long dim row, 

As ghosts that look on the scene below. 


In her holy youth she hath passed away, 

While the pure dew yet on her pathway lay, 
And her heart and her voice were in joyous tune 
As the’woods and streams and the birds of June. 
Up, and away she hath gone afar, 

Up, and away as a soaring star; 

And she warbles free as she bears on high 

With an angel’s wing through the list’ning sky, 
Watching the beacon that shines out free 

Over the storms of that gloomy sea. 


Up, and away from our side she hath gone, 

Up, and away, and we linger alone. 

Never again on her breast shall we lie, 

Never hear whispers of love from that eye, 
Never dream of her in softest of sleep, 

Up she has gone and alone we must weep, 

Yet, oh! yet sometimes her form we behold, 

Far where she stands with her lyre of gold, 
Singing across from that silvery shore, 

“Cheer thee, beloved one, I’ve gone but before!” 


WHEN THE SILVERY STAR, 
BY GEORGE B. WALLIS. 


Wuen the silvery star of even, 
From the fields of bliss above, 
Looks to earth from azure Heaven, 
With an angel’s smile of love; 
Where the twilight shades are creeping, 
O’er the mountain and the lea, 
And thy heart its watch is keeping, 
I shall come, beloved, to thee: 
@h! under Love’s mysterious power, 
How sweet to meet at such an hour. 





DANTE. 
BY J. EMERY. 


Prrnars no writer ever exercised a greater influence 
over the language of his native country than Dante. 
He was born at Florence, in the year 1265, and little is 
known of his youthful history, except that he was fond 
of poetry, and polemic disputation, and early imbued 
with the romantic feelings of love. At the time of his 
birth the language of the Italians could scarcely be 
included among the civilized tongues of Europe. Their 
books, and they were few, were written in Latin, and 
the language of the common people was a corruption of 
the old Roman, mixed with words from various later 
nations, and presenting peculiarities in each particular 
province. ° 

A few popular love songs, whose chief merit, like that 
of the Provengals, was ostentation, but destitute alike of 
harmony and tenderness, had been written by the Sici- 
lians, and were chanted to Moorish airs by the Italian 
women at their festivals, These amative effusions con- 
stituted the whole stock of the poetic literature of the 
Italian and Sicilian languages. About this time, how- 
ever, literature began to revive in Naples, Sicily and 
Florence; sectarian controversy and religious fanaticism, 
strange as it may seem, were beginning to create a desire 
for a higher knowledge of literature and science, and in 
the seclusion of the monasteries appeared the first dawn- 
ings of intellectual light. But Italy was as yet destitute 
of a national tongue. Her language was not reduced 
to any regular rules, and was far from having that rich, 
flowing, harmonious and regular character it possesses 
at present. A distinct and harsh dialect was growing 
up in each petty province, the inconveniences of which 
began to be seriously felt. At this period, just when 
the necessity was the greatest, Dante arose. Had he 
been born a century sooner or later, he might have been 
only an ordinary man in history. His genius might 
never have been called forth. But he was born to act 
on his age, and his age reacted on him. He became 
the father of Italian poetry. 

Dante was a branch of the noble family of the 
Alighieri. He was a disciple or student of Brunetto 
Latino, a distinguished teacher of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy in Florence, and while under his instrugtion, he 
obtained a prize for excelling in polemic disputation. 
He early fell in love with Beatrice, the daughter of 
Folco De Portinari, and his*love was returned with all 
the fervor of virtuous and youthful affection. Beatrice 
was, in the estimation of her admirer, the most lovely 
and pure of her sex; and to her he ascribes a prominent 
place in his Divine Comedy. It was she who met 
him at the Terrestrial Paradise, accompanied him into 
heaven, and conducted him through the various spheres 
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of the celestial regions. Yet he was doomed in early 
life to lose her, and the regret he felt for her death cast 
a gloom over his subsequent life, and was one cause, 
perhaps, of the various miseries he experienced. It was 
his love for her, no doubt, which, in a great measure, 
conspired to arouse in him that tender sensibility, that 
latent genius for poetry which so much distinguished his 
after life. His affection for his first love was, indeed, 
most religiously preserved through life, and served as a 
guiding star to'his genius, till his spirit was wafted above 
to mingle with her in éternallove. Dante, however, after 
her death, married in 1291 from family considerations, 
Gemma De Donati, and as if the guardians of the tender 
passions would punish him for polluting the holy sanc- 
tuary of first love, his wife proved in temper a Xanitippe, 
and embittered all the remaining days of his domestic 
life. 

Dante was a soldier as well as poet and lover. In 
1289 he appeared bravely defending the rights of his 
country against the Aretini, and in the subsequent year 
he took the field against the Pisans. He was soon 
after this appointed a magistrate of Florence, but being 
accused of partiality by the Bianchi, a faction of his 
country, he was by their intrigues and influence with 
Charles of Valois, in 1302 sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine, and exiled from his native home, the place of his 
fondest and dearest recollections. Yet his persecutors 
were not content with robbing him of his property and 
his home, but pursuing revenge with all the rancor that 
distinguished the factions of Italy, they condemned 
him, in his absence, to be burned alive. : 

The family of the Alighieri, from which Dante sprung, 
was attached to the Guelphs, and in the former part of 
his life he himself embraced the politics of that party ; 
yet, condemned to exile and subsequently to death, by 
a sect devoted wholly to their interests, he was compelled 
to seek an asylum among the princes attached to the 
Ghibelines, the most inveterate enemies of the Guelphs. 
But the inflexible and haughty spirit of Dante created 
him enemies wherever he went. His over anxious 
desire to enter his native city, approaching even to 
violence, prevented his reconciliation with the Floren: 
tines, whatever otherwise might have been their disposi- 
tion. He was at the head of a considerable party, and 
at various times attempted to enter the city by force; 
yet was as often foiled. After enjoying the hospitality 
of various petty courts of Italy, he was received by 
Guido Novello Da Polenta, the lord of Ravenna, with 
whom he enjoyed the most cordial friendship, and from 
whom he received many honorable marks of esteem. At 
this court he died on the fourteenth of September, A. D. 
1321, aged fifty-six years. 

Dante experienced in a high degree the reverses of 
fortune. His haughty spirit, impatient of control, would 
not permit him to bow down to the popular errors of 
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the day, or submit to the insults of a court with that 
cringing servility which marks the successful courtier. 
His natural disposition was soured by the early loss of 
Beatrice ; and the deep regret he felt for that event, was 
doubly increased by the unhappy and foolish connexion 
he soon after formed, the effects of which followed him 
through life, and added daily fuel to his misery. His 
political connexions embittered his life: he was first a 
Guelph and then a Ghibeline; but his political history 
is foreign to our present purpose. 

_ On the death of Dante, the Florentines seemed equally 
zealous to do honor to his memory as they had been to 
persecute him while living. Whether this was owing 
to the ascendency of his own party at that particular 
time, or whether the Florentines, considering his poli- 
tical influence as now no more, were willing to do 
honor to him as one of their most distinguished sons, 
we are now unable to say. “On the death of her great 
poet,” says the elegant historian of Italian Literature, 
“all Italy appeared to go into mourning.” On every 
side copies of his works were multiplied, and enriched 
with numerous commentaries. Two professorships were 
instituted for the purpose of expounding his works—one 
of these, founded at Florence in the year 1373, was filled 
by the celebrated Boccacio. 

The importance ascribed to Dante’s works arose partly 
from considerations connected with the language of the 
country. He had produced a great work, in which, 
neglecting the dialect of any particular province, he had 
brought together words from every part cf Italy, and 
formed a language, as it were, his own, at once regular, 
rich and harmonious. Dante, in his Latin work, De 
Vulgari Eloquio, endeavors to show that the language of 
Florence, or indeed of any particular province, was not 
the Italian language, but that the true language was 
that written and spoken in every part of the country by 
the most polished writers. This very work has, of late 
years, created a considerable interest in his native coun- 
try among her various antiquaries, who contend each 
that his own particular province has the honor of having 
given in the thirteenth century, when the Latin lan- 
guage began to cease to ‘be the organ of written com- 
munication, a language to Italy. The truth is, Dante 
himself was the father of the Italian language, and it 
has since been polished by such writers as Petrarch, 
Boccacio, the Medici, Tasso and others whose fame is 
as lasting as the language in which they wrote. 

Dante wrote a few sonnets and lyrical pieces which 
are now nearly forgotten, but which possess considerable 
sweetness and sentiment, expressed in a style pecu- 
liar to himself, distinguished for terseness and strength. 
But the Divina Commedia is the work on which his 
fame is principally founded—a work of a truly original 
character, designed with boldness, and executed with 
a masterly hand. The model which he took for his 








immortal epic, and, indeed, his instructor in the art of 
poetry was the Aineid of Virgil. He adopted as his 


theme the secrets of thé Invisible World, and divided 
his poem into three parts, to correspond with Heaven, 
Purgatory and Hell. 

The first canto is devoted to the Introduction, and to 
each part is allotted thirty-three cantos, each containing 
about one hundred and forty lines. Dante himself is 
supposed to enter the eternal world with Virgil for 
his guide. He first passes through the various circles 
of Hell, which he describes with all the sublimity of his 
masterly pen. From these horrible regions he ascends 
into Purgatory, which is situated in the mid region 
between Heaven and Hell. Here are placed the souls 
of those who are not yet pure enough to enter the 
heavenly paradise, and here they undergo a purification, 
‘of greater or less duration, according to the state of the 

soul on its leaving the mortal body. After having gone 
through all the circles of Purgatory, Dante is met by 
Beatrice, his early love, who conducts him into the 
regions above, and even to the very throne of the Most 
High in the ninth Heaven. The poet places his various 
Heavens in the planets. The first class of celestial in- 
habitants, embracing those who, after devoting themselves 
to celibacy and religious seclusion, afterward married, 
he finds enjoying the blessings of contemplation in the 
Moon. In Mercury, the second Heaven, he meets with 
Justinian and other distinguished civilians. Venus, the 
third Heaven, seems to be assigned principally to women. 
The Sun, which is the fourth Heaven, contains those 
who have devoted themselves to the ministration of the 
Faith upon earth. The warriors of the Cross rest in 
Mars, the fifth Heaven; and Jupiter, the sixth Heaven, 
contains those, who, while on earth, have administered 
justice with impartiality; Saturn, the seventh Heaven, 
is the abode of those who had devoted themselves to a 
life of contemplation and seclusion. In the eighth he 
beholds THe son in his glory with the holy Apostles; 
in the ninth is the habitation of the Divine Essence, 
surrounded with glory unapproachable; and in the tenth 
‘dwell the Saints of the Old and New Testament. 

It is not our intention to give an analysis of the 
Divine Comedy, or even what may be considered a 
specimen of the work as a whole; but merely to invite 
our réaders to the perusal of a poem written in the latter 
part of the thirteenth, and beginning of the fourteenth 
centuries, containing much of beauty, and in which are 
found some of the noblest specimens of the sublime in 
any language. To those acquainted with the Italian 


it will present beauties unappreciable to one who has 
The reader, however, of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia in an English dress will be 


recourse only to a translation. 


amply repaid for the time he may expend on so sublime 
and beautiful a work. 
We shall conclude our short and imperfect sketch 
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with an extract from Sismondi, together with a transla- 
tion of the Episode of Ugolino, in the thirty-third canto 
of the Inferno by Cary. 

“Tn the last cirele of the infernal world,” says our 
author, “ Dante beholds those who have betrayed their 
native land, entombed in everlasting ice. Two heads, 
not far distant from each other, raised themselves above 


the frozen surface. One of those is that of Count 


Ugolino Della Gherardesca, who, by a series of treasons, 


had made himself absolute master of Pisa. The other 


head is that of Ruggiori De Ubaldini, archbishop of that 
State, who, by means not less criminal, had effected the 
ruin of the Count, and having seized him, with his four 
children, or grandchildren, had left them to perish by 
famine, in prison. Dante does not at first recognize 
them, and shudders when he sees Ugolino gnawing 
the skull of his murderer, which lies before him. He 
enquiries into the motive of this savage enmity, and 
with his reply the thirty-third canto commences.” 


“His mouth upraising from his hideous feast, 
And brushing, with his victim’s locks, the spray 
Of gore from his foul lips, that sinner ceared : 
Then thus: ‘ Wil'st thou that I renew the sway 
Of hopeless grief, which weighs upon my heart 
In thought, ere yet my tongue that thought betray? 
But should my words prove seeds from which may start 
Ripe fruits of scorn for him, whose traitor head 
I gnaw, then words and tears, at once, shall part. 
I know thee not; nor by what fortune led 
Thou wanderest here; but thou, if true the claim 
Of native speech, wert in fair Florence bred. 
Know, then, Count Ugolino is my name, 
And this the Pisan prelate at my side, 
Ruggier. Hear, now, my cause of grief—his shame. 
That by his acts he won me to confide 
In his smooth words, that I was bound in chains, 
Small need is, now, to tell, nor that I died. 
But what is yet untold, unheard, remains, 
And thou shalt hear it—by what fearful fate 
I perished. Judge if he deserves his pains. 
When in those dungeon walls immured, whose gate 
Shall close on future victims, called the Tower 
Of Famine, from my pangs, the narrow grate 
Had shown me several moons, in evil hour 
I slept and dreamed, and o’er impending grief 
Was all unveiled by that dread vision’s power. 
This wretch, methought, I saw as lord and chief 
Hunting the wolf and cubs upon that hill 
Which makes the Pisan’s view toward Lucca brief. 
With high-bred hounds, and lean, and keen to kill, 


_ Gualande, with Sismondi, in the race 


Of death were foremost, with Lanfranchi still. 
Weary and spent appeared after short chase, 

The sire and sons, and soon, it seemed, were rent 

With sharpest fangs, their sides. Before the trace 
Of dawn, I woke, and heard my sons lament, 

(For they were with me) mourning in their sleep, 

And craving bread, Right cruel is thy bent, 
If, hearing this, no horror o’er thee rom 

If guessing what I now began to dread, 

Thou weep’st not, wherefore art thou wont to weep? 
Now were they all awake. The hour when bread 

Was won’t to be bestowed had now drawn near, 

And dismal doubts in each his dream had bred, 
Then locked, below, the portals did we hear 

Of that most horrible Tower. I fixed my eye, 

Without one word, —_ my children dear ; 
Hardened like rock within I heaved no sigh, 

They wept, and then I heard my Anselm say, 

‘Thou look’st so, sire! what ails thee?’ No reply 
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I uttered yet, nor wept I, all that day, 
Nor the succeeding night, till on the gloom 
Another sun had issued. When his ray 
Had scantily iJlumed our prison-room, 
And in four haggard visages I saw 
My own shrunk aspect, and our common doom, 
Both hands, for very anguish, did I gnaw. 
They thinking that I tore them through desire 
Of food, rose sudden from their dungeon straw 
And spoke ; ‘ Less grief it were of us, oh! sire; 
If thou would’st eat—these limbs, thou by our birth 
Did’st clothe—despoil them now if need require.’ 
Not to increase their pangs of grief and death, 
I calmed me. Two days more all mute we stood ; 
Wherefore did'st thou not open, pitiless earth? 
Now when our fourth sad morning was renewed, 
Gnddo fell at my feet, outstretched and cold, 
Crying, * wilt thou not, father, give me food?’ 
There did he die; and as thine eyes behold 
Me now, so saw I three fall, one by one, 
On the fifth day and sixth; whence in that hold 
I, now grown blind, over each lifeless son, 
Stretched forth my arms. Three days I called their 


names; 
Then Fast achieved what Grief not yet had done.” 


We now dismiss our poet. For stern sublimity no 
poem ever written equals the Divina Commedia. It has 
passages also of plaintive tenderness. But perhaps its 
distinctive feature is its appearance of reality ; for, as the 
Pilgrim’s Progress is to other romances, so is Dante’s 
great work to other poems. Its scenes leave forcibly 
upon the mind an impression of actual events. You 
walk amid the fields of ice; you behold the very expres- 
sion of Ugolino’s face; you see Beatrice bright with 
celestial glory ; you shudder at the vast and shaggy sides 
of Lucifer; and amid the howlings of the lost and the 
smoke of ascending flames, you walk with the poet and 
his guide unharmed, but not unappalled. 


SONG 
OF THE WANDERING MINSTREL GIRL. 


BY BENJAMIN L. FRY. 


My home: my home! I love thee well, 
Though from thee far away, 

Yet when I soar on fancy’s wings 
To thee I often stray; 

I see again thy sunny skies— 

Thy hills in purple mists arise, 
But now they melt away, 

Oh! mother, when to hill and glen 

In bliss shall I return again. 


Your western land hath many charms 
To win the heart from home, 

But far beyond the dark blue sea 
Sweet voices bid me come; 

A mother there, and sister dear, 

Their voices linger on my ear— 
They bid me cease to roam— 

They bid me seek my own fair zone, 

Thy skies, sweet Italy, my own. 


DRUNKARD’S CHILD. 





THE DRUNKARD’S CHILD. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“My child—my child. Oh! God, my child is dying,” 
said the mother, lifting her streaming eyes to heaven, as 
she bent over the bedside of her darling. 

The room was a low, time-stained apartment, with 
the paint on the wood work turned to a dingy lead 
color, and the plaster falling in large patches from the 
ceiling; while the floor, which inclined, as if the build- 
ing had sunk lower on one side than the other, creaked 
at every footstep, so loose were the boards. There was 
scarcely a whole pane in the casement, and though some 
of these were filled up with old rags or had paper pasted 
across them, others let in the chill blasts, that roared 
and whistled in the street outside. Here and there, on 
the bare floor, lay patches of snow which had drifted 
through chinks in the wall. There was no fire on the 
hearth, and but a solitary candle threw its faint, flicker- 
ing light around. You might have searched the whole 
suburbs of the mighty city without finding another 
room, tenanted by human beings, so cold and desolate 
as this. And yet, in that room, lay a dying child. 

He was a fair, light-haired boy, with a countenance 
of exquisite beauty, that now, under the refining touch 
of sickness, had assumed an ethereal expression almost 
angelic. The little throat was bare, revealing, by its 
spasmodic movements, how difficult was his breathing ; 
and just now an expression of acute pain was on his 
thin and tightly closed lips. Yet he was sleeping, for 
his eyes were closed; and directly a sweet smile played 
across his face, as if, in his sleep, he dreamed. At the 
foot of the bed stood two children, both girls, one about 
seven, and the other scarcely three years old, wan, pale, 
and thinly clad. Grasping each others hands, they 
gazed on the face of their brother, the elder with sorrow 


‘and tears, the younger with a vacant, yet sad look, for 


though she could not comprehend all, she felt a strange 
emotion of sorrow. The mother was at the head of the 
bed, her hands clasped, and her streaming eyes lifted on 
high. 

“Spare him—oh! heavenly father—spare, spare my 
boy,” she sobbed chokingly. 

The broken words and tone of bitter anguish aroused 
the child from his slumber: he turned uneasily in the 
bed, opened his eyes with-a wild stare, and gradually 
comprehending his situation, smiled on his mother, and 
extending his little arms, as she stooped over him, clasped 
her neck. : 

“My darling—my poor, dear darling,” said she, and 
the tears rained from her. She could say no more. ° 

“Don’t ery, mother,” faintly said the boy, “oh! I 
have had such a sweet dream. I thought we were back 


in the country, in the dear place where we used to live 
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when I was a baby like Ellen, with the trees, and bright 
flowers and pretty birds around us; and that you were 
singing to me, as I sat on your knee in the porch, while 
the cows lowed in the meadow, and the river was full 
of white sails, and. swallows skimming about. Yes! 
you were singing, dear mother, and I thought, that, just 
then, an angel flew right overhead, and pausing, sung 
in answer to you. And when you looked up, you 
caught me to your bosom, and burst into tears; but I 
stretched out my arms to the beautiful angel; and then 
—then,” and the boy’s enthusiasm passed partially 
‘away, and a shade came over his face, as he continued, 
“and then I saw father coming in at the gate, but not 
as he is now,” he continued eagerly, “oh! no—but 
as he used to be then, all smiling, and clean dressed ; 
and he came up to you, and throwing his arms around 
your neck, he kissed you, and sobbed, just as you were 
doing now, dear mother. And then—oh! mother, such 
music as I heard, filling the whole air, which swarmed 
with lovely young faces, like the cherubs you shewed 
me in the picture once; and suddenly I was wafted 
from your arms, and carried up—you know how such 
things seem in dreams—and then, just then I awoke. 
So don’t cry, dear mother; I am going to heaven, and 
you will all be happy, I know, somehow. Oh! I wish 
father would come.” 

The mother's tears ran thick and fast down her 
cheeks, as she frantically kissed and re-kissed her child, 
while the children sobbed aloud, as if their very hearts 
would break. The dying boy looked sadly from them 
to his mother, who, catching the expression of his face, 
by a mighty effort controlled her emotion, and strove to 
comfort the children—the wish to save her boy pain, 
controlling even in that moment her agony. Oh! what 
is like a mother’s love? 

Father! oh! why will not father come?” said the 
bey, anxiously directing his eyes to the door. He spoke 
thick, and as if his mouth was parched. His mother 
hastened to give him a piece of orange, purchased, alas! 
by depriving herself of food for the last twenty-four 
hours. The boy sucked it eagerly, and noticing the 

* wishful looks of his sisters, motioned to give them some. 

“I shall never want it again.” A fresh burst of tears 
was his mother’s answer, and the children, refusing the 
orange, buried their little faces in the bed clothes and 
sobbed uncontrollably. 

“TI could die happy if father would only come,” said 
the boy, in a voice almost despairing, “oh! why, why 
will he not come ?” 

The mother could only weep faster. She knew that, 
at that very moment, when his only boy was dying, her 
husband was probably inebriated, in some low tavern, 

»spending the scanty pittance which might have saved 
her child, if properly applied at the early stages of his 
disease, and for the want of which she and her other 

‘ 





little ones were even now famished. The thought of 
all this deepened her anguish. 

Ten minutes passed without a word, though con- 
tinually the boy would direct his eyes wistfully to the 
door, and with a look of disappointment, turn again to 
his mother’s bosom, on which his dying head now 
rested. The little group had become partially com- 
posed, though the mother’s tears rolled silently down 
her cheeks, even faster than before, for she now wept 
for her boy’s agony of heart as well as for her own. 
Seeing the anxiety with which her child desired the 
presence of his father,.she would have cut off her 
right arm, or even laid down her life to gratify his last 
wish. 

“Father! father!” he gasped at length, rousing from 
a lethargy into which he had fallen, and opening his 
fast glazing eyes, “come quick, oh! come, come,” he 
added despairingly, in a tone to melt the hardest heart. 
Suddenly his countenance lighted up with intense joy, 
for an uneven step was heard on the staircase, and 
immediately the door was flung rudely open, and a man 
staggered into the room. The poor mother turned pale 
as death, and the bright look passed from the face of 
the child. 

The intruder was dressed in tattered garments, which, 
though patched in twenty places, were recently torn; 
his face was flushed, and his gait unsteady. He had 
entered with a sullen air, and, catching his wife’s look 
of alarm, a frown settled on his once handsome, but 
now brutal face, and he advanced with rapid strides 
toward the bed. The little children ran round and 
clutched their mother’s gown; while his wife drew her 
dying boy closer to her bosom, and looked up entreat- 
ingly, yet with a mixture of indignant courage, at her 
husband, as if determined to protect her child. The 
boy only was composed. For an instant an expression 
of agony dwelt on his face, but it was speedily succeeded 
by a look that is indescribable, a look full of heavenly 
joy, a look such as angels might be supposed to bestow 
on mortals whom they are sent to save. It arrested the 
drunkard’s step at once. His eye dilated; he threw a 
rapid gaze on the group, he passed his hand across his 
brow. He comprehended the scene, and was sobered 
in an instant. Rushing to the bedside, he exclaimed, 

“Oh! God, my Charles, my only boy—you are 
dying, and I have murdered you. Say you will not 
die,” he continued imploringly, throwing himself on his 
knees; and seizing the wan hand of the sufferer he 
kissed it frantically. After a pause, during which his 
strong frame shook with agony, and the very bed trem- 
bled beneath him, he said, lifting his eyes above, “oh! 
Father in Heaven, if a poor sinner can, indeed look to 
thee, spare my boy, not—not,” and his voice choked 
and became almost undistinguishable, “for my sake, but 
for the sake of him, of his mother, of my other babes 
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whom I have wronged. To this I have brought them 
all. Spare them,” and he buried his head on the bed. 

“Father!” said the dying boy, bending toward his 
parent, and his faint voice rose clear and soft over the 
silence, like the first low notes of an organ, filling even 
the vastness of a cathedral with its plaintive sweetness, 
“TI can die now in peace. You will taste no more— 

“ Never—never,” said the man with startling energy, 
“not a drop—so God help me.” 

“Amen,” said a timid voice. It was that of the 
wife. The boy looked from parent to parent. 

“ Father, go to her—kiss her as you used to when we 
all lived in that nice house in the country.” S 

The man rose up and obeyed, though he hung his 
head as he passed around the foot of the bed. But the 
wife did not wait. All was forgiven in that instant, and 
springing forward, she fell sobbing into his arms; while 
her husband lifted up his voice and wept only as a strong 
man can weep. A few minutes passed. The dying boy 
took a hand of each parent in one of his. A smile of 
indescribable sweetness was on his face. It seemed as 
if a seraphic glory already shone on kis countenance. 

“ Kiss me,” he said faintly, “ mother—father—Mary 


and Ellen—kiss me again, dear mother,” and reaching 


up, he clasped her around the neck, kissed her, and with 
that same smile on his countenance, though now even 
brighter than before, he murmured, “is not the dream 
come true? I hear the music. The angels are wait- 
ing,’ and with a rapt look above, and with other wan- 
dering words breaking fainter and fainter from his lips, 
his spirit passed away; yet so gently that his mother 
knew it not until the arms tightening on her neck, told 
her that her babe was no more. Then, with a shriek, 
she fell across the body. 

Reader! our tale is done. God in*his merciful kind- 
ness tempers the wind to the shorn lamb! Though that 
mother long wept her child, she found consolation at 
length ; for the precepts of our pure religion are to the 
sorrowful and breaking heart, like gentle gales to the 
brow of a fevered sufferer. Yes! she found consolation, 
and from another source beside. Her husband was an 
altered man, from the hour when, by the couch of his 
dying boy, he promised to give up the cup. He never 
again tasted of the intoxicating bowl. And thus saved 
at the verge of ruin, he lived thereafter, as if he had 
been rescued by a special interposition of Providence, 
and became not only a useful member of, but an orna- 
ment to society. The competence he had lost he re- 
gained. As his influence grew, it was exercised for good. 

And his wife—oh! was she not happy? They only 
can understand her feelings, who, like her, have passed 
through the valley of the shadow of death. Once more 
her eye grew bright, and her step elastic, though a 





chastened soberness—the footprint left by early sorrow— 


ever after dwelt on her face. Once more her home was 
full of the heart’s sunshine. And often, in the still 


Sabbath nights, when with tears of joy she thought of 


this change, it seemed as if some unseen voice whispered 
in the air, and the words of her dying boy came softly by. 
God knows whether or not he hovered there. 


ee 
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BY MRS. EB. C. KINNEY, 


Besipe a crystal fountain, 
Which plaintive music made, 
As gushing from the mountain 
It wound along the glade; 
Beneath a wavy willow 
A youthful Poet lay ; 
The verdant grass his pillow— 
His bed, the wild flowers gay! 


The summer breeze was sighing 
His auburn locks among ; 

Whilst near a harp was lying 
Neglected, and unstrung ; 

Pale was his cheek, and hollow, 
Where traces deep were drawn 

Of some mysterious sorrow, 
That wasted life’s fresh morn! 


Anon were wistful glances 
Cast toward his wooing lyre, 

And half-suppressed advances, 
As stirred the Poet’s fire: 

He might not check ‘its burning ; 
But seized his lyre again, 

And quick to numbers turning, 
Awoke its mournful strain. 


“Oh! Fame! thou art a bubble 
I’ve sought too long to gain; 
For thee I’ve welcomed trouble, 

And dwelt with care and pain! 
For thee my strength is wasted— 
My youth at morn decayed ; 

The cup of joy untasted, 
And life a desert made! 


“For after years of toiling 
The bubble to obtain— 
When Fate was bent on foiling, 
And long my hopes had slain ; 
It seemed but just before me, 
I reached to grasp the prize! 
The Critic’s breath blew o’er me— 
It burst before my eyes! 


“ And thus by Fate I’m cheated— 
My prospects clothed in gloom; 
Life’s cherished hopes departed, 
And what remains?!—The roms! 
Not so—Fate cannot cheat me 
Of thee, my chosen lyre ; 
Nor yet the ills that meet me 
Put out the Poet’s fire!” 
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ESTELLE PLAUCHE. 
BY JANE D. BALDWIN. 


Taz hour was sunset. Not a cloud was to be seen 
from zenith to horizon, on the deep blue firmament; not 
a curl or ripple on the breezeless surface of the Missis- 
sippi, as its muddy waters seemed to join, by a scarcely 
visible transition, the vaulted heavens. From the thicket 
of orange trees and magnolias came swelling the melody 
of nature’s untaught music—that melody which fills the 
heart with gladness, and the soul with the thought that 
there is a future life, of which the present is but the 
hopeful promise. 

Unmindful of the “hush and holy calm”. without, 
which brought ’no smile to her features, no tint of plea- 
sure to the cheek that rivalled the unsunned snow in its 
whiteness, reclined the form of a fair girl, on one of the 
benches of a lofty piazza, whose tall columns were inter- 
laced with the thick foliage of the luxuriant multiflora, 
shutting out the last lingering tints of the summer twi- 
light from her who, all unconscious of the stillness and 
beauty around, gazed tearfully on a small miniature, 
which she held in her hand, while from between the 
jewelled fingers that were pressed to her moistened brow 
the uncontrolled tears found their way. 

“Big, bright and fast, unknown to her they fell, 
But still her lips refused to send farewell.’ 

Estelle Plauché had, in that sad hour, parted with the 
young partner of her heart. He had left New Orleans 
with Commodore Porter for Pensacola, whence he was 
to embark on board the Hornet, a name that has since 
chilled the heart and blanched the cheek of many. 


Gradually, as time wore away, and brought no intel-: 


ligence of the fate of the Hornet, did the roses fade from 
the cheek of Estelle. No longer was her sweet song or 
metry laugh heard, that gay laugh of happy girlhood 
that used to peal through the arched corridors of her 
father’s house, like the ringing of silver bells. 

A year had passed, and the fate of Charles Le Blanc 
and the Hornet became no longer matter of doubt; and 


~ ‘again (it was for the last time) Estelle Plauché sat in 


the old vine enwoven piazza. Grief, heartfelt, soul-har- 
rowing grief might be traced in every lineament of that 
pale face. Her comb lay at her feet, and her long dark 
hair floated in unconfined masses over her mourning 
dress. She pressed her handkerchief to her lips, and 
when she removed it, it was saturated with blood! Her 
lips trembled, and she murmnred the parting words of 
Charles, “yes! we shall meet again.” It was the eve 
of her depature from the home of her childhood, for her 
father, hoping that by removing from the scenes con- 
nected with the remembrance of Le Blanc, he might 
win back to earth and happiness the fleeting spirit of 
his heart-stricken child, had resolved to try if, in the 
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genial climes of sunny France and classic Italy, her 
health might not be re-established. Vain hope! 

Slowly tolled the convent bell, summoning the sister- . 
hood of the Ursuline’-Convent to the ceremony which 
was to add one to their number, one whose broad lands 
would enrich their already wealthy order; for she, who 
was now about to take the veil, was the only child and 
sole heiress of one of Louisiana’s wealthiest planters. 
In thunders of harmony swelled the organ’s peal: more 
impetuous, more powerful swelled the melody to its 
grandest pitch, as sweet voices, in full magnificent 
“chorus, raised the hymn of praise to the Eternal. 

Arrayed in deep mourning, which associated well 
with her Grecian style of beauty, the glittering curls of 
her dark hair confined by a black ferronier, before the 
altar and supported by the abbess, knelt a fair girl. Her 
white arms hung listlessly by her side, nor as the scissors 
severed the bright masses of her hair that fell in dark 
waves around her, did her eyelid tremble or her pulse 
throb, so deep was her emotion. 

A black velvet pall (to denote that she passed from 
within the convent walls but to her grave) was thrown 
over her prostrate form. The hymn of welcome was 
chanted sweetly, as the song of seraphs, by the nuns, 
till its last echoes trembled through the lofty arches, like 
the whispering of an Aolian harp. And now the mas- 
sive clasps are unfastened—and within the ponderous 
volume is inscribed the name of the new sister, the once 
bright and beautiful, now heart-stricken Estelle Plauché. 
Organ and all were silent. The priest before the altar 
pronounced the benediction, and the service closed with 
the lingeringly uttered “amen.” 


LAURA. 
BY JAMES Fr. JETT. 


My home is in the foaming sea, 
An isle forever bright and fair; 
Bat what are all its charms to me, 
If thou, dear Laura, be not there! 


The sunbeams sparkle o'er that isle, 
And all is bright beyond compare ; 

But what to mé is Nature’s smile, 
If thou, dear Laura, be not there! 


The birds may sing, the flowers may bloom, 
And balmy fragrance load the air; 

But in my heart ’t will all be gloom, 
If thou, dear Laura, be not there! 


Let dangers throng my path, from thee 
No power but death my soul shall tear; 
I'll view yon island in the sea 





No more, if Laura be not there! 
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